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Our Cover Tors Montu 


Walt Louderback has “gone and done it 
again.” We mean a stunning cover. Mr. 
Louderback’s illustrations for stories in 
Boys’ Lire are so fine that we had him paint 
a scout for the cover of the new “Boy 
Scouts’ Year Book.” When the people at 
the Appleton publishing house saw that 
pointing, they quickly engaged Mr. Louder- 
ack to paint a picture for the jacket of 
“Don Strong of the Wolf_ Patrol,” which 
appeared serially in Boys’ Lirr, and which 
was just coming out in book form. The 
picture he did for the Don Strong book is 
the picture we use on our front cover this 
month, by courtesy of D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. f 
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This Month— 


HANKSGIVING DAY dawned clear 
and frosty. In Peleg’s house it was 
bitter cold. Even the driftwood fire in 


the cracked stove didn’t help much. There 
were too many cracks in the house. 

Peleg, scratching the frost from the win- 
dow pane, looked out. He grinned and 
shivered. Patrol Leader Hanson was com- 
ing down the road, with his uniform on. 
He had a bundle under his arms. He beck- 


oned. Peleg flew to the door and caught 
the bundle, which came sailing over the 
fence. 


WHEN Peleg reached the middle of the 

bundle, which was made up of stock- 
ings, pants and things, he found a note. 
His mother spelled it out: 


From the Scouts 


They are too little for us now. Maybe 
they’re too big for you. If they don’t 
fit this morning, try ’em after dinner. 


Which reminded his mother that there 
wasn’t any dinner. 


HE started out the back door to get 

more wood. She nearly put her foot in 
a fat market basket. Footprints, close to- 
gether led up to the basket. Footprints, wide 
apart, with only the toes showing, led away 
from it. In the distance a flash of khaki 
showed above a fence and then dropped be- 
hind it. 

In the basket were turkey and fixin’s. 


Then an auto came. Also a woman, with 
warm garments and winning ways. She was 
a scout’s mother. A little fixing and Peleg 
and his mother were ready for the service 
at the village church. 


ELEG sat with the scouts. He grinned 

and shivered. Just excitement this time. 

After the Amen he snuggled down again 
in the fluffy auto robes and watched the tele- 
graph poles sprint by. At home, he steeped 
himself in the delectable odors which wafted 
out through the cracks in the stove. After 
dinner his new clothes fitted very well. 


HE discussion of the next meeting of 

Troop No. 1 simmered down to this: 
“Why didn’t “we ever think of it before? 
Every one of us has a lot of stuff that is 
of no use to us, but it might help somebody. 
The folks were glad to give what little 
money was needed. And it was as good as 
a circus to see that kid grin.” 
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A Story of Two Live Boys-and a Newspaper 
By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


Author of ““Track’s End” 


Part I 

‘Tate was a simultaneous shout of 

“Hello, Chet!” “Hello, Harry!” as 

the two young fellows met in one 

of the narrow streets of St. Paul within 

sight of that curious up-hill bridge across 
the Mississippi. 

“When did you arrive?” asked the one 
who had been greeted as Harry and who 
had. just come out of a tall dingy building 
with printing presses groaning and clank- 
ing in the basement. 

“Two- hours ago,” answered the new- 
comer, who had been hailed as Chet. 

“Well, I think it was a mean trick—not 
coming to see me sooner,” said Harry 
promptly. 

“I was coming. Waited till noon— 
didn’t think you’d want to see me while 
you were at work.” 

“Oh, I'd stop work to see you. How’d 
you leave things in old Burr Oak?” in- 
quired Harry eagerly. 

The two boys turned down a cross street 
and went into a little restaurant where 
Harry was accustomed to get dinner, and 
on this day by the time the meal was fin- 
ished and Harry returned to his work in 
the printing office he had heard all the 
news of Burr Oak and told Chet a great 
deal about himself. 

The two were in reality old neighbors 
and schoolmates, having been born at the 
town of Burr Oak and grown up there 
almost like brothers. Chet, whose full and 
more dignified name was Chester H. Boyd, 
was six months the older, and he had fin- 
ished high school at Burr Oak a week be- 
fore and was now starting out in the world 
to see what it was like and what it had 
for him. 

Harry, who was really Harry W. Whip- 
ple, had been obliged to leave hi 
three years before (the boys ha 
the same class) on ac- 
count of the death of his 
father and the necessity 
of helping to support his 
mother. He had worked 
two years in the office of 
the local paper where he 
had been greatly helped 
in learning the printer’s 
trade by an old friend 
of his father’s who 
was himself an unu- 
sually good workman. 
For a year he had been 
in St. Paul working in 
a large job office and 


been in 


school: 


_His first half dozen words he 


Illustrated by Paut Carrutu 





was accounted a full-fledged printer. 

Even Chester, the older, was not yet 
quite nineteen. This all took place in the 
early °80’s. 


“< OING to come with me and learn 

the printing business?” asked 
Harry as they finished their meal in the 
little restaurant. 

“No. Haven't time. But I’m going to 
get into newspaper work if I can. What’s 
the chance for a chap with more ambition 
than knowledge of the business? Though 
you know, I’ve been editor of our high 
school paper for two years, and that’s 
something. Besides, I’ve sent some small 
despatches to the Pioneer Press.” 

“You might land a job as a reporter on 
one of the dailies, though I hear the field 
is pretty well crowded. But I know of a 
place I think you can get on a weekly here 
called The Telephone, and it would give 
you a good chance to learn.” 
~ The result was that the next day Chester, 
somewhat to his surprise, got the job 
Harry had mentioned; and he held it for 
a year, though for the last six month? 
against his better judgment. His salary 
never rose above seven dollars a week, 
and toward the last, even this was often 
unpaid. But the proprietor of The Tele- 
phone was a master hand at making prom- 
ises and describing a future in glowing 
colors. Finally the proprietor left town 
in the night, owing ne including 
several weeks’ salary to his one reporter 
and editorial assistant, none other than 
our friend, Chester H. Boyd. 

“I was foolish to stay so long,” he said 
to Harry when they met the evening after 
the man’s departure. “But Robinson was 
so convincing—I really think he believed 
himself: Fact is he wasn’t a bad fellow 


in many ways, and always tried to teach 
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couldn’t hear himself. 


me ihe see he could. Perhaps my time 
wasn’t wasted. But during the past month 
I’ve had to spend the little I had saved.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “we seem to be in 
the same boat. I’m laid off on account of 
slack work. Can’t expect much before 
September. What shall we do?” 

“I know one thing I won’t do, and that 
is go back to Burr Oak.” 

““Neither'll I!” exclaimed Harry. “Let’s 
go out to Dakota and start a paper of our 
own.” 

The Territory at this time was supposed 
to be fairly yearning for newspapers, and 
fabulous tales of sudden riches acquired in 
the business floated in on every western 
breeze. 

“Well, everybody that’s young or busted 
goes to Dakota,” Chester returned, “and 
we are both, so there’s a double reason 
why we should go. Great idea of yours!” 
IX point of fact they were not quite 

“busted.” Harry had $150 in the say- 
ings bank, and this he agreed to take — 
and put into the new project. Chester 
made a flying visit to Burr Oak and his 
father readily agreed to lend him an equal 
sum; and with $800 they found that they 
could get an outfit, giving a mortgage om 
it for the balance. } 

Chester had a cousin in Dakota at the 
little tewn of -Two Lakes who had written 
that there was a new place called a 
wood, some thirty-five miles southwest 0 
Two Lakes, on ,anothér. railroad, which 
was loudly announcing its- desire for @ 
newspaper. Tom. Mills (that was the 
cousin’s name) thought the matter - was 
worth investigating, and wrote Chester, 
offering to take him over if he would come 
out. The only discouraging point was 
that a man from Iowa had agreed to come. 
there and establish a paper, but he seemed 
extremely ‘slow in making 
an appearance and Tom 
thought that it would be 
an easy matter to get im 
ahead of him, especially as 
the people were disgusted 
with his dilatoriness. 

On getting this word 
Chester. took ‘the first 
train for Dakota. One 
apparently favora- 
ble feature of the out- 
look which he learned be- 
fore starting was that the 
typefounder with whom 
they had been  nego- 
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tiating had half of a second-hand outfit at 
another small town forty miles south of 
Burntwood, where a paper had given up 
the ghost. This outfit could probably be 
taken overland at a considerable saving 
of freight charges. 


T was about noon when the train bear- 

ing the ambitious Chester reached Two 
Lakes. He jumped off eagerly and found 
Tom on the platform, Tom was three or 
four years older than Chester, but they 
had known each other well before Tom 
had gone to Dakota the summer before. 

“Got the horse ready?” asked Chester, 
as soon as their first greetings were 
over. 

Tom laughed. “Fast as ever, aren’t you, 
Chet? It’s too far to go this afternoon— 
we'll start in the morning.” 

“Couldn’t we start now 
and stop somewhere to- 
night?” asked Chet anx- 
iously. 

“No place to stay—un- 
less we camped out,” 
replied Tom. “We'll 
start early in the 
morning and get there 
soon after noon.” 

“That'll do I suppose,” 
said Chet rather doubt- 
fully. “Only I was just 
thinking about that—that 
beggar from Iowa.” 

“I forgot about him,” 
laughed Tom. . “Well, 
he’ll reach there on the train, I suppose, 
and the only train gets there about seven 
o'clock at night. 
of him for today’s train anyhow, and’ by 
starting in the morning we can have sev- 
eral hours there before tomorrow’s ‘train 
arrives.” 

Tom’ saw that Chet was still a little 
anxious, so he added: “That Iowa man 
isn’t- going to drop into Biirntwood out 
of. a balloon, witly his printing press under 
his arm.” : J 





C= laughed at this and went with 
Tom ‘over to-his house. After dinner 
he told Chet that: there was a man from 
Burntwood in town, ahd that he thought 
they -had better see him. So they went to 
a neighboring grocery store and Tom in- 
troduced Chet to Mr. Perkins, the man in 
question. Mr. Perkins was seated on a 
salt barrel industriously whittling a stick. 

“So you're a-thinking of going to Burnt- 
wood and starting a newspaper, be you?” 
said Mr. Perkins, eying Chet closely. 

“My partner and I have the matter 
under consideration,” answered Chet. 
“You live there, I understand?” 

“Live about two miles from there,” re- 
turned the man. “Don’t you ‘low to find 
poor picking with a paper there?” 

“Oh, we hope to make a living. My 
cousin tells me that the business men are 
anxious for ‘a newspaper.” 

“Right you are,- but there’s a man com- 
ing from Iowy. An old and experienced 
man, so I hear tell. A man what. knows 
how and has got the money, so they say,” 

“He hasn’t got there yet, has he?” said 
Chet, rather nervously. 

“No-o,” admitted Perkins, reluctantly. 
“He ain’t there yet, not exactly. But he’s 
liable to pop in any minute now.” 

“Don’t you think if we get there first 
that we are entitled to the support of the 
business men?” 

“Sartenly, if you get there fust. But he 
may pop in any minute. You can’t tell 
about these here Iowy men.” 


We couldn’t get ahead” 


“Apparently you can’t, if this one has 
been talking for two months about com- 
ing, answered Chet. 

his seemed to please the man and he 
laughed. Then he said: “How big do you 
calculate to make this here paper of 
your’n?” 

“We have been thinking about a four- 
page, seven-column paper.” 

“And how much a year do you ‘low to 
hold it at?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Young man, that’s robbery—reg’lar 
highway robbery. I get the Chicago 
Weekly Spectator, eight columns, twelve 
pages, for one dollar. And an ile paint- 
ing, young man, an ile painting in five 
colors throwed in.” 

Chet was considerably taken aback by 
this unexpected onslaught. He looked at 
Tom but got no help. Then an idea 
flashed into his mind. 

“Well, Mr: Perkins,” he said, “that may 
all be, but look here: Suppose you raise 
the biggest pumpkin in Lac du Coteau 
County this season, as you very likely will, 
since Tom tells me you have a good farm, 
which paper do you suppose will say the 
most about it—the Chicago paper or 
ours?” 

This was a new view of the matter to 
the man. He turned it over in his mind a 
moment and then exclaimed: 

“Why; .young man, I reckon 
yourn would, -I shouldn’t look 
to.gée ‘the Chicago paper make 
fio’ “great fuss over my punkin unless it 
oes ‘big. it crowded my house off’n the 
-fatm. Pve got some likely punkins 
sti¥ted, too, and if you’re going to men- 

oem next fall I reckon I'll have to have 
6nr paper if it is high-priced.” 
£°"He slid off the barrel, drew a silver dol- 
daF from his: pocket. and placed it in the 
fiand of the astonished Chet. 

“Tl. try it’ six months anyhow—just 
put my name down on your list—Jefferson 
Perkins—old Jeff Perkins they call me 
mostly.” — 

“But, Mr. Perkins,” protested Chet, “the 
paper isn’t started yet, and may never be. 
You'd better keep your money till we see.” 

“Oh, that’s all right—if you don’t start 
her you can refund. I know your cousin 
here—it’s all right.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “if they don’t start the 
paper you'll get your dollar back.” 

Chet thanked the man and walked out 
of the store on the air, almost. 

“Tom,” he exclaimed, when they got out- 
side, “I’m going to telegraph to Harry 
that-we’ve got our first subscriber.” 

“Yés,”- said Tom, “‘good plan. It will 
take only seventy-five cents of the dollar. 
Telegraph him every subscription you 

et.” 

“Oh, well, I guess it will do well enough 
to write. - But I will do that.” 


T. was. net long after sunrise the next 

morning «when--Tom. and Chester got 
away for. Burntwood:~ Tom’sshorse proved 
to be a good one, and-they made-excellent 
time. 9 : 

The prairie was more rolling, and part 
of the way their road lay through a range 
of .coteatix, ot low hills: They: passed. near 
two or three little lakes in the neighbor- 
hood of -which ‘Tom»‘said antelopes .were 
occasionally séen; but:the;only game they 
sighted were a number of jack-rabbits and 
prairie chickens, and Chet thought that 
one of these went off when disturbed about 
as rapidly as the other. They saw many 
buffalo skulls lying on the green prairie 


like great white ghost-heads of the de- 
parted animals. Beyond ihe coteaux enl 
as they approached Burntwood, settlers’ 
houses became more numerous, many of 
them built of sod, with grass and weeds 
growing cheerfully on the roof as if they 
were in a garden. 

At last, about one o’clock, they came 
over a little ridge and sighted Burntwood. 
Chet sat up on the edge of the seat and 
looked eagerly. Then he drew a long 
breath and said: 

“Well, it might be bigger, mightn’t it, 
Tom?” 











“There he goes now.” 


There were not, in fact, above twenty- 
five or thirty houses, huddled together 
along either side of one street. But Tom, 
bere had known better what to expect, 
said: 

“It’s not a bad town for it’s age, Chet. 
You must remember that the first house 
was built this spring. Besides, every 
building you see represents some sort of a 
business establishment—the people haven't 
wasted bee | time yet on dwellings. Give 
Burntw another six months to grow 
and you'll see what Perkins would call a 
right smart town.” +3 

“I suppose so,” answered Chet doubt- 
fully. 

They drove on and soon entered the 
town. There was a sound of hammering 
and sawing on all sides, for many of the 
houses were not completed, and others 
were just starting. Scattered about on 
the prairie were a number of covered 
Wagons and several tents. 

‘om _and Chet first went into the hotel, 
called ‘the Poinsett House, and Tom. in- 
quired east sof‘the landlord if the man 
froni Towa, who: intended starting a paper 
in Burntwoodl, *had<arrived. 

“Not yet,” «anéwefed the landlord, and 
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Chet drew a breath of relief. “And it’s a 
shame, too. There’s Eagle Tail up here, 
started the same time as this town but 
not more’n a third or three-quarters as 
big as this, and has had a paper for a 
month. That Iowa man seems to 
asleep.” 

“Whom should we see to talk over the 
starting of a paper here,” went on Tom. 

“Air you a paper man?” cried the land- 
lord. “Well, now, you just want to see 
Judge Hollister. He’s president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and he'll talk to 
you like a blue streak. Go right over 
there where you see that canvas sign, 
‘Law, Lands and Loans.’” 

As they went out Chet could not help 
observing: 

“A Chamber of Commerce in a town of 
this size! Who ever heard of such a 
thing?” 

“Quite regular, I assure you,” answered 
Tom. “All of these towns have one, or a 
Board of Trade, or something of that sort. 
Their duties are to boom the place by ad- 
vertising it and getting settlers and new 
business enterprises to come.” 


HE next moment they entered the 

office adorned by the canvas sign. 
Chet had expected to meet a grave, elderly 
and judicial man and was surprised to see 
a young fellow apparently not more than 
four or five years older than himself, tall 
and good looking, and with red hair and 
a habit of doing two things at once. Tom 
introduced himself and then presented 
Chet. Hollister pressed his hand cordially 
and after a little chat in which the judge 
somehow gave his visitors the impression 
that he had not yet altogether worn off his 
undergraduate exuberance, he said: 

“Now, about this Iowa man. His name 
is Dolph, Plutarch Dolph—have an idea 
he’s the fellow who wrote the lives of all 
those old boys that we used to read. 

“Well, Plutarch wrote that he was 
anxious to come out here and start a great 
moral sheet and make things hum. We 
wrote him to come on, and promised to 
advertise and subscribe and pat him on 
his classic back generally. He replied that 
he’d come, but the Chamber of Commerce, 
of which I have the honor to be the un- 
worthy president, hasn’t been able to put 
its conmercial thumb on him yet. He 
writes every week that he’s on the point of 
coming, but he seems to be caught on the 
point somehow, and to be unable to get 
off. Old Jeff Perkins says he'll bet a pair 
of boots the man is in jail and waiting for 
his term to expire. 

“Anyhow, we can’t wait always, with 
this unspeakable town of Eagle Tail get- 
ting out a paper every week, and girding 
and jeering and hooting at us. Last week 
it said the reason Burntwood hasn’t a 
newspaper is that there is noboby here 
who can read. Imagine our feelings, Mr. 
Boyd, on perusing such a Damascus blade 
cut as that!” 

“Well,” said Chet, rising and facing 
Judge Hollister and one or two others who 
had dropped in, “I am here and we are 
ready to issue a paper in this town just as 
soon as we can get the material. But, of 
course, if Mr. Dolph as any claim on the 
place then we can’t come. We have no 
desire to crowd anybody out.” 

“Speaking as a private citizen,” an- 
swered Hollister, “I should say that he 
has long ago forfeited his claim if, indeed, 
he ever had a valid one. I think the other 
business men will uphold me in that view 
of the case. But we can’t do anything in 





this town without a public meeting. Gen- 
tlemen, we will apply the referendum. 
Jonas,” he added, turning to a young man’ 
who was drawing up a legal paper, “Jo- 
nas, sound the loud timbrel !”’ 

Jonas produced an immense steel tri- 
angle and an iron rod a foot long and, 
going outside the door, he beat the rod 
about inside the triangle and produced a 
loud sound something like a dozen bells 
ringing at once. People began to troop 
from all directions and crowd into the 
office. 

“What!” whispered Chet to Tom, “have 
I got to address a public meeting?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But I never did such a thing in my 
life, I can’t do it. [ll break down if I 
try.” 

“No, you won't. Stand up and talk to 
’em. It’s your only hope.” 


Y this time the room was filled, many 

of the men still carrying their tools, 
while others had pens behind their ears. 
A blacksmith had on his leather apron. 
All that the chairs would accommodate sat 
down, the rest ranged themselves around 
the walls. Chet saw Perkins among the 
others, evidently just arrived. He seemed 
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Launching the Whippoorwill 


Boy Scouts Afloat 





By WALTER WALDEN 


He’s the man who wrote “Moonshiners in 
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Would you_like to make a floating voyage 
ssi River, of some hun- 

. mysterious 
nooks—feel the river in its many m » 
in storms, tossing boats booming on the 
shores—hobnob with the fishermen in their 
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the river towns and caves—tie up at a dif- 
ferent place almost every 

Then let _us tack us to the scouts of River- 
ton—Ray Reid and Wayne Scott and Phil 
Songer and “‘Slicky’’ and their fellows and 
share all their wonderful adventures, finally 
help in the figuring out the Cryptograph— 
secret writing that points the way, through 
the haunted house and all, to the long ago 
buried— 

But it would be hardly fit to hint more 
of all the river has piling up for us in Mr. 
Walden’s new serial ““Boy Scouts Afloat.” 
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like an old friend. When the room was 
full Judge Hollister rose and said: 

“Gentlemen, we have with us a journal- 
ist from the city of St. Paul. He is asso- 
ciated in a business way with another 
gentleman, a practical printer and experi- 
enced publisher. They propose, if proper 
encouragement is offered, to come here and 
establish a newspaper. Now a word in 
regard to this Iowa man. Is it the sense 
of this meeting that he has any claim on 
us?” [Loud cries of “Not much!” “He’s 
no ’ ete., after which Perkins shout- 
ed, “He’s got thirty days to serve yet!” 
which produced immoderate laughter.] 
“Then, gentlemen, that being your unani- 
mous decision, I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you Mr. Chester H. Boyd, 
of St. Paul.” 

Chet got to his feet somehow, though he 
doubted the ability of his legs to hold him 
after his doing so. His first half dozen 
words he couldn’t hear himself, but grad- 
ually he improved, and before he knew it 
found himself going on all right. 

He soon even began to feel a sort of 
pleasure in it, and the words came so 
easily and accurately that he felt he was 
talking to the crowd better than he had 
talked to Hollister alone. He kept on for 
three or four minutes, answered a number 
of questions as to the size, price, and so 
forth, of his intended paper, and explained 
as fully as he could just what they hoped 
to do. Then he sat down and Hollister 
proposed that they accept his offer to 
establish a paper, and give it their sup- 
port. This was agreed to. Some one said: 

“What's going to be the name of your 
paper?” 

“The 
Chet. 

“Good name,” called half a dozen. Then 
the meeting broke up. 

Chet had some further conversation with 
several of the business men and found 
most of them agreeable and cordial, 
though he feared he could detect some dis- 
trust of his youth. Toward night Tom 
drove away, his intention being to spend 
the night at Eagle Tail and return home 
the next day. Chet took a room at the 
hotel, and later went over to the railroad 
station and sent this despatch to Harry: 

Burntwood, June. 14. 
Everything satisfactory. Order out- 

fit at once. Letter follows, C.H. B. 

He had scarcely done so when the train 
came in. He stood on the platform as it 
= away and the station agent said to 

im: 

“I see your material is beginning to ar- 
rive, Mr. Boyd.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Chet. 

The agent pointed to a pile of type 
cases, crated up, which had just been put 
out of the express car. Chet stepped over 
vane read on the label, “P. Dolph, Burnt- 
we ” 


Burntwood Breeze,’ answered 


“No,” he said to the agent, “these things 
are not ours.” 

“Oh, that’s so,” said the agent, looking 
over his shoulder. Another man came 
along the platform and, looking at the 
agent, said: 

“Well, that Iowa man has got here. 
There he goes now,” and he pointed to a 
man walking across the square toward the 
town, carrying a big bundle under his 
arm. “That's the first issue of his paper 
already printed that he’s got; and I aed 
him tell Sackett that he’s going to get the 
next copy out right here on the ground in 
about a week.” 


(Continued in December Boys’ Large) 
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By EARL REED SILVERS 


Author of “For the Team” 





T was a tradition as old as Glenwood 

Academy itself that the captain of 

any school team must be the team’s 
biggest man. Through the long line of 
vears, captain after captain had stood true 
to the acid test, had proved his right to 
the captaincy by doing something big. 

This quality of bigness had not always 
manifested itself in the winning of games. 
There was Dud Chalmers, for instance, 
who, although the decision had lost the 
all important baseball game with Fair- 
view, had fearlessly faced three hundred 
cheering Glenwood cohorts and announced 
that the umpire’s decision was wrong and 
that he had failed to touch the plate with 
the run which would have tied the score. 
After the first bitter pang of defeat had 
worn away, the school had been mighty 
proud of Dud. He lived up to the cen- 
tury-old tradition of Glenwood; he had 
done somethng BIG. 

Dick Stevens, varsity football captain 
was thinking of Chalmers as he sat in 
the window seat of the corner room in 
Blair Hall. A slight breeze rustled the 
parching leaves of the trees on the old 
King campus; the ivy outside the half- 
opened -window stirred restlessly. The 
next morning promised to dawn bright 
and cold, ideal weather for the final game 
with Fairview. 

Levngng lazily among the battered 
cushions, Dick reviewed the events of the 
passing season. The Glenwood team had 
been a good one. Due to the sensational 
playing of Bob Hawthorn, it had come 


forth victorious from each succeeding 
battle. Bob had been a “find”; from an 
inexperienced, unheralded candidate, he 


had developed into the team’s most valu- 
able player. He hit the line like the 
proverbial thunderbolt and dashed outside 
of tackle with the speed of a ee 
greyhound. Dick Stevens, at end, ha 
tried to do his part, had led the team 
well; but he knew in his heart of hearts 
that Bob Hawthorn was Glenwood’s most 
valuable player. 


_——_ boys, arms laid affectionately 
over one another’s shoulders, halted 
in the campus path beneath the window. 
One whom Dick recognized as Ned Tin- 
dale, quarterback, wore the gray regula- 
tion hat of the varsity player; the others 
were bareheaded,—another Glenwood tra- 
dition. They were talking earnestly, ex- 
citedly. 

Dick sighed. He knew the subject of 


Illustrated by Howarp L. Hastinas. 


their conversation; all through the day, 
seated at his desk in the Senior classroom, 
the words of Dr. Andrews—“Old Andy,” 
as the boys affectionately called him—had 
throbbed like a living thing in his mind. 

“Glenwood is one hundred years old,” 
the Doctor had said, “and in all that time 
we have never known a true Glenwood 
man to be anything but honest in his deal- 
ings with the school authorities. -Last 
night someone overturned and broke the 
figurehead in the fountain on the King 
campus. It was one of the five members 
of the Senior society—that much I know 
—and unless the guilty party comes to me 
before to-morrow morning, all members 
of the society will be put on probation 
for two weeks.” 


On probation! The boys had looked at 
one another questioningly, blankly. It 
meant that the members of the Senior so- 
ciety could not play against Fairview. It 
meant that Ned Hawthorne, Dick Stevens 
and the three others, all varsity men, 
would be lost to the team. 


ICK knew how the fountain had been 

broken. He saw clearly the long, 
bare society room, with its dark wall cov- 
erings and glimmering candle lights. 
There had been a mumbling conclusion 
to the indoor initiation exercises, and the 
members had filed silently to the shadowed 
campus, the initiate in their midst, appre- 
hensive of the final dip in the fountain 
before the hand of good fellowship could 
be extended to him. One member had 
playfully jostled another; a_ general 
“rough-house” had followed, and suddenly 
a body had struck the frail statue and he 
had knocked it, with a crash, to the 
ground. The sound of scurrying feet had 
ensued—and then silence. 


Dick knew, for he had been there, with 
Ned Hawthorne and the three other var- 
sity players. They were ‘all men; 
Stimpson, at tackle, could not be replaced; 
Johnson, at center, was the only sure 
passer on the squad; Hunt was depended 
upon to do the kicking. Without these 
players, Glenwood was doomed to defeat. 
Only Dick Stevens could be spared; he, 
of the five members of the society, was 
not essential to the team’s success. 


ISING, he stamped back and forth 
across the darkening room. The set- 
ting sun cast long shadows on the foot- 
worn carpet. From far down the corri- 
dor came the sound of voices in heated 
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argument. Footsteps approached the door, 
hesitated a moment, and then passed 
on. Dick smiled grimly; he knew why the 
Headmaster had offered one man _ that 
chance. “Old Andy,” with an understand- 
ing of boys gained through years of con- 
tact, had left it to the boys themselves. 
The loss of one player, if that player was 
not invaluable, would still give Glenwood 
an even chance; the absence of five men 
would spell defeat. 

Dick seated himself on the ink-scarred 
chair, his elbows resting on the desk, his 
head. buried in his hands. His unseeing 
eyes stared into the distances. He wanted 
to play against Fairview; it was his last 
chance to do something for Glenwood. He 
had worked hard for the team, had prac- 
ticed faithfully through the long season; 
the right to play was his; he was the cap- 
tain; the team needed him. The team 
needed him! Again and again he re- 
peated the phrase, trying to convince him- 
self that he was right. 

His eyes wandered to the walls of the 
room, covered with pennants and pictures. 
In one corner hung the red and gray ban- 
ner of Glenwood. He gazed at it loving- 
ly. It was his school, the school he had 
fought for through four memory-filled 
years. He loved eyery stone in the ivy- 
covered buildings, every gnarled tree on 
the shaded campus. Here was a school 
to be proud of, standing unchanged 
through the changing years. His school! 

His glance shifted to the picture of the 
baseball team of two years ago, the play- 
ers grouped around Dud Chalmers. Dud 
had done the big thing, his act had be- 
come one of the school traditions. He 
had been a real captain—— 

Suddenly, Dick made his decision. Very 
quietly, so as not to arouse the other boys 
in the building, he made his way across 
the campus to the home of Dr. Andrews. 


HE next morning the news spread 

around the school like wildfire. Dick 
Stevens was on probation! He could not 
play against Fairview! The members of 
the Senior society looked at each other 
questioningly. Ned Hawthorne, catching 
a sight of Dick standing under the sweep- 
ing arch of the Memorial Chapel, hailed 
him excitedly. 

“You didn’t say that you broke the foun- 
tain, did you?” he asked.. “Why, we all 
did it!” 

Dick shook his head smilingly. 

“I didn’t say I busted the old thing,” 
he announced, “so let’s forget it.” 
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He changed the subject at once. “You'll 
be captain this afternoon; it’s up to you 
to run the team.” 

“Can’t you come to the field with us?” 

“No, I’m on probation; have to stay in 
my room.” 

“But Dick, why can 
did you say to Andy? 

“I'd rather you wouldn’t ask me, Ned.” 
Dick’s eyes looked pleadingly at the other 
boy, but Ned Hawthorne shook his head 
doubtfully. 

“If I thought he began. 

“Don’t think anything.” Dick tried to 
speak lightly. “It—it doesn’t matter 
much, Ned, you can win without me.” 

Turning quickly in order to hide the 
rim of tears which suddenly surged into 
his eyes, he entered the chapel and seated 
himself in one of the rear benches. 

i: was quiet there. The sun streamed 

through the colored windows and rested 
on the picture of old Dr. Glenwood, who 
had founded the school over a century be- 
fore. His kindly face seemed to look 
down upon the lone occupant of the 
chapel. The sun can play strange fancies, 
and to Dick it looked as if the lips of the 
old Doctor held a smile for him. Every- 
thing was still; not a sound came from 
the direction of the campus. The boys 
were probably in their rooms, talking 
about the big game, weighing Glenwood’s 
chances. 

Oh, well! Maybe it wouldn’t be so bad, 
sitting in the room and listening to the 
cheering. He would have one of the fel- 
lows tell him the score between halves. It 
would be hard, of course, not to be out 
there on the field; not to feel the spring 


you play? What 
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Over the crest of the hill poured a stream of cheering, 
prancing boys, 


of the soft ground, the crunch of padded 
bodies. It would be hard not to be play- 
ing beside Ned and the rest—harder still, 
because this was the last e. The last 
time he could play for Glenwood; his last 
chance to lead the team—— 

Something like a sob escaped from 
Dick’s throat; but he pulled himself to- 
gether and hurried across the campus to 
his room. He was the Captain; it was 
up to him. 

The morning dragged by. Dick heard 
the big dinner gong sound from the 
farthest corridor, but he did not move. 
He didn’t want anything to eat, he only 
wanted the day to be over with, the game 
to be a thing of the past. He took a 
book and tried to read, but the story was 
tiresome; it bored him. 

At two o’clock the Fairview team and 
rooters arrived, streaming along the cam- 
pus from the east gate, a hundred of them, 
waving blue banners, singing the school 
songs, cheering. 

Dick watched until they disappeared 
over the hill leading to the field. Another 
seemingly endless hour passed. It was 
time for the game to begin. The last 
spectator had made his way over the hill, 
the campus was deserted. Finally the 
blast of the referee’s whistle pierced the 
silence. A faint cheer floated from the 
field. The game had begun. 


Ae ar Dick Stevens sat in the big chair 
facing the opened window. A faint 
breeze ruffled the papers on the desk and 
sent one scampering over the floor. Dick 
watched it idly. So this was the end of 
his football career! This was his last 
game as captain of the Glenwood team! 

Cheers came to him intermittently. Ap- 
parently neither side had scored, for there 
had been no big demonstration. He 
wished he could see the field; if he could 
only go to the top of the hill! He shook 
his head angrily at the thought; deceit 
was not in the Glenwood catalogue, honor 
was one of the school traditions. 


Suddenly there came a long disorgan- | 


ized cheer from the field, gradually re- 
solving into the snappy Fairview football 
ell. Dick’s heart stood still. Fairview 
ad scored! 

It seemed ages before a lull in the up- 
roar proclaimed the end of the first half. 

Dick looked anxiously for the sight 
of little Billy Edwards, who had 
promised to tell him the score. Fi- 
nally he saw him speeding over the 
crest of the hill. The messenger 
stopped beneath the window. 

“Fairview’s ahead, three to noth- 
ing,” Billy announced desperately. 

“They kicked a field goal.” 

Dick would 
have _ stopped 
him for further 
details, but the 
younger boy, his 
duty done, raced 
excitedly across 
the campus. 

So Fairview 
was ahead! Per- 
haps the team 
would lose, after 
all! Dick smiled 
a trifle bitterly, it 
didn’t seem fair. 
The sound of 
singing came to 
him dimly. Glen- 
wood was chant- 
ing “Passing 


- and reviewed the fine 


Through the Years,” the song of songs. 
Dick could follow the words. 


Marching through the 

With steps that never 

Ah! that was it! The team would keep 

on fighting, there would be no faltering, 

no quitting. Glenwood did not know how 

to quit. Dick élenched his fists in his im- 

potent rage. If he could only be out there 

on the field, leading the team, fighting 
for it! . 


passing years 
alter— 


GREAT burst of cheering signified 

the beginning of the second half. 
They were at it again! Dick could pic- 
ture them, plunging desperately into each 
play, fighting, always fighting. 

Tensely he waited for the booming cheer 
which would tell him that Glenwood had 
scored. But it did not come. He 
= anxiously at the clock. Twenty- 

ve minutes. The half would soon be over. 
Could it be that Glenwood was going te 
lose? He arose and stamped helplessly 
up and down the room. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the field 
came the confused din of many hoarse 
voices. Out of the uproar rose the Glen- 
wood cheer, clear, decisive. 

Dick leaped to the window and leaned 
far over the sill, ears strained for the 
sound which would tell him which way 
the game was going. Ah! there it was 
again! The Glenwood cheer of victory! 
For a long two minutes he listened. A 
whistle blew shrilly. The game was 
ended. 

Over the crest of the hill poured a 
stream of cheering, prancing boys. More 
followed, and finally the team appeared, 
their red jerseys gleaming in the setting 
sun. And above them all, perched high 
on their shoulders, protesting a bit, but 
laughing happily, sat Ned Hawthorne. 


iy big banquet for the team was held 
that evening. Dick’s probation had 
been lifted until the next day, and the 
varsity captain sat at the head of the 
ong table next to Dr. Andrews. He had 
learned all about the game; how Glen- 
wood had fought an uphill fight until the 
final quarter when Ned Hawthorne re- 
ceiving a punt in the center of the field 
had dodged and dashed through the en- 
tire Fairview team for the touchdown 
which meant victory. 

The boys chatted happily, reviewing 
each play eagerly, telling how Glenwood 
had held on the five-yard line, how Fair- 
view had gained by the fake kick forma- 
tion, how Hunt had outpunted his rival. 
But finally, when the last morsel was con- 
sumed, Dick as toastmaster, rose to his 
feet. 

“The first speaker of the evening, fel- 
lows,” he announced rather formally, “is 
Dr. Andrews.” 


P pronged cheer greeted the Headmas- 
ter, who beamed kindly upon them. 
He congratulated the team on its victory 
oints of the after- 
noon’s play, showing his own knowledge 
of the gridiron game. Then he told some- 
thing of the Glenwood tradition, mention- 
ing here and there the names of Glen- 
wood graduates who had helped to mould 
the spirit of the school. 

“We have always nourished a tradi- 
tion here,” he said, “that a captain of a 
team is the team’s biggest man. It doesn’t 
always show itself in victory; sometimes 
it means that a man must sacrifice his 

(Continued on page 55) 
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sé RAT that brindled heifer any- 
way!” snorted Buck Jones, the 
while savagely shying stones into 
a mountain brook, which latter bit of 
scenery blithely tumbled along quite un- 
hurt by such trifles. 

John Lasher, sprawling himself full 
length in the golden sunshine on the mead- 
ow slope, gaped a gigantic yawn. It was 
just past noon of a perfect Indian sum- 
mer’s day, and the warmth and hazy at- 
mosphere were prime factors to make 
sleepy a healthy, hearty boy that had re- 
cently eaten until he could eat no more. 

But the shier of stones was not so to 
be shut off. 

“What’s to be done about them turkeys?” 
he demanded. 

“Mebby we c’n snare ’em,” the other 
drawled, without opening his eyes. 

“Ef any feller snares that bunch o’ wild 
turkeys, [’ll eat my hat; they be sly’n a 
gray fox. Guess Pap’s shootin’ iron ‘ll 
be the only thing to help me get ’em.” 

“See here, Buck Jones, if you trifle with 
airy shootin’ iron in this holler, after cross- 
in’ yer heart to Pap when he let us off 
from payin’ for the heifer, ye will travel 
with some’n else ’stead o’ me.” There 
was no sign of sleep on John’s face now. 

“What business hed that heifer to be 
trolloping around thaare in the holler when 
the cows were shet in the barn?” 

“More business than you had! The hol- 
ler belongs to Pap.” 

“The pint is, be we agoin’ to leave loose 
the finest wild tom turkey in these moun- 
tains, without a try at him?” 

“H’aint there no other place where we 
e’n catch a shot at him besides in the hol- 
ler?” asked the Lasher boy. 

“Ef you h’aint got the run of those 
turkeys yet, then you be blinder then that 
city feller, fer even he was studyin’ tother 
day about why the critters hung so close 
to these parts ’stead o’ goin’ across the 
ridge.” : 

The taunting tone of this last remar 
was too much for the composure of John 
Lasher. 

“I don’t need you or the city kid, 
either, to teach me anything "bout that 
bunch o’ turkeys,” he said, angrily; and 
then catching sight of a slight appearin 
lad pramiore. Fe from the direction o 
the homestead, he raised a finger. 

“He’s a-comin’ now!” he whispered. 

“I haint likely to gin out much about 


them birds in his hearing,” muttered 
Buck. “I won’t give him a chance at ’em.” 


HE newcomer had a pleasant, frank 
yet fine face. “Hello fellows!” he 
greeted heartily. “Bet you were talking 
about those wild turkeys. What is the 
reason your Governors will not let us 
use their guns to hunt the birds with?” 
Buck Jones cast a disgusted glance at 
his crony and disdained a reply. John 
Lasher at heart liked the bright faced lad; 
however, and after scratching his head a 
moment, he drawled: 

“Ye hit the nail on the head that time, 
kid; we was speakin’ some about turkeys, 
but there won’t be any shootin’ iron used 
in the holler this harvest, caise Pap’s 
brindled heifer got dosed with shot through 
Buck’s trapsin’ around arter squerriels a 
spell back; we havin’ give our word to 
quit shootin’ in these parts till the cows 
be pastured som’ers else.” 

The city-bred youth stretched himself 
in the sunshine beside a log, saying noth- 
ing for a while; and the others congratu- 
lated themselves by sly winks and nods 
that the subject under previous discussion 
had been dropped, but of a sudden the 
city boy sat bolt upright. 

“T have an idea how to get one, or may- 
be more, of those turkeys, without using 
a gun,” he exclaimed. 

“°Tain’t noways likely we could snare 
’em,” grunted John Lasher without enthu- 
siasm. Such a possibility had been sug- 

ted by himself.a few moments before, 

ut he wished to discourage the other 
from the notion. 

“T had not thought of trapping them,” 
was returned excitedly. “Let me tell you 
what some fellows ane I have done in Cen- 
tral Park,” and the speaker fumbled in 
his pockets for something. But at this 

int Buck Jones broke loose. “See here, 

id, we mountain boys don’t aim to get 
idees how to hunt wild turkeys from no 
doin’s in Central Park. We have tracked 
the critters sence you was knee high to a 
grasshopper.” 

The eager expression faded from the 
face of the smaller lad. He was sensi- 
tive, and after a moment of silence he 
arose and walked away. 

“Wish yer hadn’t spoke, that-a-way to 
him,” said the Lasher . “He bent 
half bad, fer a city feller. 

“Had to shut off them turkeys 
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someway or we'd soon loose track of ’em 
in these parts,” retorted Buck. 

“*S’pose you're right,” the other ad- 
mitted. “’Tanyrate, the only way fer we 
uns to get a chance at turkey meat fer 
Thariksgivin’ is to sot a line o’ snares 
through the holler where the cows can’t 
get into ’em, an’ we might as well be at 
it now,” with which remark the speaker 
hitched to standing posture and.set about 
fashioning stakes, 


P  groar rious a variety of cunningly de- 
vised traps were skilfully concealed 
along the wonted feeding grounds of the 
wild turkeys, the latter refused to walk 
into any of them, even under the lure of 
corn bait. 

“Pesky things have too good feedin’ on 
berries to be tickled with corn,” grunted 
Buck, when the round of the traps was 
being made. 

“Tell you what, we'll have to raise a 
brush fence from both sides o’ the holler, 
leadin’ to a dead fall, an’ then early some 
mornin’ when they*come off from roostin’, 
start the critters runnin’ easy like into it,” 
John Lasher suggested. “I have marked 
where they most generally fly o’ nights.” 

“*Bout th’ only thing left to do,” the 
other agreed. “Wonder what idee the 
boarder kid had fer gettin’ a turkey with- 
out usin’ a shootin’ iron.” 

“*Tain’t much of a notion ef he done it 
in Central Park,’ Buck observed, and his 
comrade did not contradict him. 


HE two mountain lads had been so 

engrossed with their designs upon the 
wild turkeys that they didn’t notice the 
city boy at work on his scheme to obtain 
one for Thanksgiving. A tough, pliable 
birch rod of. medium length was procured, 
and afterward some strong fish fine came 
into play. 

He was working with these materials 
one morning when the Jones boy unex- 
pectedly confronted him. The intruder 
thought the short birch rod was the other’s 
idea of a fishing pole, and only grinned 
derisively. The city boy kept mum. 


O* the day before Thanksgiving, the 
dawn was just paling the east as 
Buck Jones met his friend at a side door 
of the Lasher homestead, and together they 
stole toward the head of Doolittle Hollow, 
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where the wild turkeys roosted. A little 
later another small figure tiptoed from the 
old farmhouse and disappeared in the shad- 
ows toward the upper end of the hollow. 
Now it happened that a gray fox and his 
tnate had been moved by designs against 
that selfsame flock of turkeys the evening 
previous, and in consequence the birds did 
not roost in their accustomed place. 

“There be the big hemlock, but nary 
sign o’ turkey meat up it,” whispered the 
Lasher boy, when the chums had finally 
reached their goal after much scratching 
of hands and faces on brier and bramble. 

“Gobble-gobble-gobble-gobble !” 

The challenge, sounded a few rods dis- 
tant, startled them. , 

“There they be!’ cried Buck, in ex- 
citement. “Now you git over to the right 
o’ them, and when they jump we'll make a 
leetle noise, an’ they'll start a runnin’ fer 
the deadfall. Then we'll have ’em.” 

“See to it ye don’t skeer so heavy that 
they fly ‘stead o’ run,” cautioned John as 
he sidled away. 

Now ensued a stillness which seemed an 
eternity of waiting to each eager boy, and 
then thud! sounded down the hollow as 
a turkey flopped to ground, and thud! 
thud! thud! as three more followed. 

At this instant a subdued rustling of 
branches sounded, and—putt! putt/—the 
old gobbler gave the alarm. Motionless as 
a stone itvage he stood, with neck stretched 
up, trying to locate the disturbance, then 
detecting strange noises from another 





quarter he ducked and skooted up the 
gully, closely followed by his mates. 

The running birds soon came obliquewise 
to a line of hedgelike brush, and as there 
was no sound from behind them now they 
did not clear it, but followed along on the 
inside. 

“C’n yer see ’em?” whispered John Lash- 
er, as the two urchins wormed a noiseless 
way forward. 

“Nary a feather,” panted Buck. “Yes, 
by cricky, there they be!’ and he pointed 
to a strip of meadow about three hundred 
yards ahead, faintly showing in the grow- 
ing light. 

“What a bunch!” cried the Lasher boy, 
as the dim forms of the birds became dis- 
tinguishable to him. “They’ve got over 
the skeer and looks like they’re feedin’ on 
a patch o’ berries. Let’s crawl to the be- 
ginnin’ of the meader and head ’em fer 
the trap agin.” 


UICKLY the two wriggled to the 

edge of the meadow, from which van- 
tage point a wide reach of the mountain 
side could be viewed. It was not far up 
this field where the trap had been con- 
cealed in a clump of sumac, and the 
game had even now reached within a few 
yards of it, being let thitherward by the 
two/converging lines of brush. 

At this point the birds gave signs of 
contemplating a passage over the confin- 
ing ge. 

“Best skeer ’em a bit,” muttered John, 
stepping sharply on a twig. 
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It was watersoaked on the v 


Hearing the crackling sound the tur- 
keys ran forward to the very entrance to 
the deadfall; and then the big tom 
squatted. 

“Gee willikins! they be a’ goin’ to fly 
over!” shouted Buck, breaking from cover 
and tearing after his mate, who had leaped 
forward a little ahead of him. It was the 
only maneuver left now—the one way to 
force the turkey to run a few steps fur- 
ther and be caught. 

For an instant it seemed as though the 
leading gobbler would surely land in the 
trap. He dodged ahead until his great 
neck was partly into it; and then, feeling 
a sense of impending unseen evil, he 
crouched, and in a trice was up and away, 
clearing the deadfall with ease. The en- 
tire flock followed right behind. 


Ad just then something happened. As 
the big tom sailed over the obstruction, 
his great wings suddenly fell limp and he 
tumbled headlong into the brush. And 
then, almost under the very noses of the 
astonished mountain lads, up rose a slight 
figure that emitted a blood-curdling yell 
of triumph. 

“Jumpin? Gerushie! it’s the city kid,” 
cried Buck. 

“An’ what in time hit the big tom?” 
asked the Lasher boy. 

“I did! I did! With this,’ shrieked the 
victorious one, wildly waving a birch bow 
in his left hand and a bunch of home-made 
arrows with nails for heads in the other. 

(Concluded on page 55) 





outside, but he quickly chipped this away. 


WVhen the Ship VWVent Out 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


s S, this old beach is a reg’lar grave- 
yard for ships,” said Sam Ripley, 
the longshoreman. “This one came 

in in a September gale, let me see, six— 

mo seven years ago.” 

Ralph looked up. “And I never knew 
it was here at all.” 

Sam nodded. “The sand drifted her 
over the next year and she’s been buried 
ever since—till now,” the older man went 
on. “Queer tricks the sand plays in the 
wind. 

“She was the Bertha Leslie from Savan- 
nah—a three-masted schooner, and a big 
one too. I'll never forget that night! 


Mlustrated by KARL GODWIN 


Worst I ever saw. Been a blowin’ all day; 
whipped the tops off the waves like the 
snap of a lash and sent it in in scuds; 
sand cut your face like powdered glass. 
Wasn’t a sail in sight at sundown—every- 
thing stood out to sea. 

“Never could understand about the 
Leslie—disabled somehow, maybe, or lost 
her reckoning—anyhow ‘long about ten 
o’clock I heard a boom and there she was, 
laborin’, right in shore. *Twasn’t no use! 
In ten minutes she struck and the waves 
rolled over her. There’s more graves back 
there,” said Sam sadly; “not of schooners, 
but of men. And here the upper works 


of the Leslie lies—and there’s more like 
’em, too, up and down the coast.” 


ALPH SEDGWICK shivered a little 
at the tale. The wind was rising, 
too, and in the shelter of the old wreck he 
had had to bend close to hear Sam’s words. 
He buttoned his coat. “It’s getting cold.” 
“Yes,” said Sam. Then, in a moment; 
“How’s your father?” 
“Not so well. He’s been restless all 
day.” 
“It’s this weather. 
nasty one to-night.” 
It looked it. A leathery sky hung low 


It’s goin’ to’ be a 
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over an ocean blue-black except where the 
white-caps stood out against it. The surf 
struck the beach with blows like thunder. 
Up and down the coast nothing could be 
seen but the little bungalow where Ralph 
lived and, further back, Sam Ripley’s 
shanty. 

“Guess I’d better house them mules of 
mine,” said Sam. 

The mules were Sam’s care and pride. 
He had a queer, little place back of the 
sand dunes which he had himself built out 
of wreckage from the beach. Back of that 
was “the stable.” It looked like a dry- 
goods box with a wedge-shaped roof like 
a slice of cheese going up into the air. It 
held, at a close squeeze, the two mules and 
a cart. 

“How do you get the mules out?” asked 
Ralph, the first time he saw the stable. 
“There isn’t room to turn ’em around.” 

“Back ’em out,” replied Sam. 

He lived with his old mother in the 
shanty. It might be queerly built, but 
Mrs. Ripley kept it beautifully clean and 
neat, and there were always pots of red 
geraniums on the bit of porch. 

Sam drew in his long legs to get up. 
“How’s that bracket of yours comin’ 
along?” 

“It’s done—and it’s a beauty!” 

“Yes it is: wish I could afford to buy 
it for my mother,” said Sam, longingly. 
“She'd like that.” 

“And I wish I could let you have it,” 
declared the boy, “but I can get five 
dollars for it when I send it up to town 
and I have to make all I can now that 
father’s sick.” 

“Yes, I. know,” said Sam. “Hope he 
gets better soon. Well, so long; there, 
that dumb mule’s caught in the wire 
fence agin.” 


|e Re cirh breasted the wind and went up 
to the shed leaning snugly against the 
bungalow wall. He stepped a little 
quicker as he went in and his eyes grew 
brighter. There, in front of a_ small 
window, was a cabinet-maker’s bench. In 
a corner stood a lathe, and, near it, a fret 
saw. Carving tools were neatly grouped 
at the end of the bench, and above them 
were designing paper, pencils and a T- 
square. 

Against the wall hung the newly-fin- 
ished bracket, Ralph’s handiwork. On 
the bench, where he had left it to go out, 
was a small piece of board covered with 
paper thumb-tacked down. It showed the 
design of a sconce’s oval and moulded 


base. Ralph was going to work on that 
job next. His face was full of satisfac- 
tion. 


It was growing too dark to work but 
he took down the bracket and ran his 
fingers affectionately over the carved and 
polished surface. Still holding it he lifted 
himself up on the bench and sat there 
swinging his heels. 

The wind whistled about the window, 
outside the leaden clouds grew more grim, 
but it was not of these that Ralph was 
thinking. ; 

“Wonder what Mr. 
now,” he said to himself. 
came to know him.” 


Benson’s doing 
“Funny how I 


| bea thoughts were back in the 
city now. It had been a summer 
afternoon and Ralph had been passing up 
a side street near his home. The door of 
a cabinet-shop stood open and just within 
a man was working at something which 
looked very interesting to Ralph. He 
stopped a moment, when the man looked 


up and beckoned him in: He was smil- 
ing and jolly. 

“I dare say all you know about furni- 
ture is when your mother tells you to stop 
kicking your heels against it, eh?” 

Ralph remembered he had hung his 
head a little at this—it was 
so near the truth. 

“Yes,” the man went on, 
“furniture means to boys 
‘things in a house,’ and that’s 
about all”—he laughed again 
—“but look here a moment; 
see what I’m carving. This 
is what we call a claw-and- 
ball foot. Isn’t it something 
to cut that out of a piece of 
solid mahogany? See how 
clean and sharp those talons 
go ‘round the ball. This slen- 
der desk-leg is cut out of a- 
piece four inches square, so 
there'll be no piecing and 
gluing at the shoulder. Don’t 
you like to make things?” 

Ralph had been wide awake 
with interest as the man 
talked and showed him what 
he was doing. P 

“Indeed I do,” 
he declared. “I’ve 
got a _ fret-saw 
home, and I’ve 
made some pretty 
nice things—but 
I break a lot of 
saw-blades — they 


seem to stick in ~ te ee ° 

the wood some- Eve o 

how.” “He plunged out into 
The man laughed 

again. “Well, it’s the know-how. You'll 


learn if you keep on.” 

“Did you say,” asked Ralph wondering- 
ly, “that that was mahogany? It looks 
white, and I always thought that mahog- 
any was dark red.” 

“So it is, when it’s finished. I'll show 
you about that, too, if you’ll run in again. 
Look at this chair and you'll see.” 

Ralph ran his hand over the richly 
polished surface. “How nice it looks— 
and how nice it feels. I will come in 
again.” 

That had been the first of Mr. Benson 
—but it wasn’t by any means the last. 

The next day Ralph ran into the man’s 
shop, out of breath. 

“Why, Mr. Benson,” he had said, 
“we’ve got a chair just like that one you 
showed me. I never noticed it before.” 

“You have, eh? Then you're lucky. 
That’s one of the Chippendale styles that 
isn’t often reproduced—too much work 
for most of them. I don’t know any one 
in town who makes them but me. Where’d 
you get it?” 

“Mother says it used to belong to her 
grandfather.” 

“Ah, I dare say, then. Now look here 
a minute”—he set three chairs in a row. 
“This Chippendale’s big and roomy: now 
this next one—that’s a Hepplewhite—is 
narrower and lighter, and this Sheraton is 
dainty and delicate. Now why is that?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” said Ralph, won- 
deringly, “and what do you mean by those 
names — Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Sheridan ?” 

“Not Sheridan,” corrected Mr. Benson, 
“it’s Sheraton. They’re names of men— 
great designers and cabinet-makers—who 
lived over a hundred years ago in Eng- 
land. Lots of other furniture has been 
made since then but their styles beat °em 
all yet. Well, when Chippendale made 
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chairs like this the women wore great 
panniers—or something like that: I don’t 
know much about that sort of thing. At 
any rate their dresses were wide and be- 
furbelowed up, and took lots of room. So 
he made his chairs big. But a little later 

when the other men designed 
things the fashion had gone 
just the other way—it usu- 
ally does, you know—till in 
Sheraton’s time everything 
was slender and graceful— 
like his chairs. Now aren’t 
those things interesting to 
know?” 


| yee a day passed 
after that that Ralph 
was not in Mr. Benson’s 
workshop. One by one he 
bought tools of his own and 
learned to carve—not like 
Mr. Benson who did things 
so smoothly and deftly, but 
so that soon he could do 
“quite a creditable job.” 

And they had a good many 
talks. 

“Nowadays,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, “the big man is the one 
who runs a big furniture fac- 
tory and turns out every 
week car-loads of machine- 
made stuff slathered with 
varnish: he makes lots of 
money. The _ cabinet-maker 
isn’t thought much of; yet 
he may be the real craftsman, 
putting thought and. taste, 
and the skill of his hands into 
his work. It’s real art, too, 
Ralph—just as real, though in a smaller 
way, as the sculptor’s or the architect’s. 
That’s the reason the old work is so 
beautiful, those fellows put their lives 
into it.” 

Ralph had started a little at that. “Put 
your life into a piece of furniture?” 

Mr. Benson smiled. “Not just one piece, 
maybe, but into your work. It’s got to be 
that, whatever you do—or what is 
it? If you’re a real salesman you'd 
rather sell a big bill of goods than eat. 
It’s the same if you build a railroad—or 
run one. Mind you, I’m not saying a 
chap oughtn’t to go to a ball game once 
in a while, or see a good play, or have fun 
any other way that’s right. That’s play 
—and we need play. But it’s only play. 
Don’t get things mixed up—it’s the work 
that counts. A fellow is respected if he 
can do something in the world; not if 
he’s a baseball ‘fan.’” 

“He was right, too,” muttered Ralph, 
as he swung himself down from his 
bench, “there’s lots of fun in work, but”— 
he laughed—“I don’t forget to eat, either; 
seems to me I’m always hungry. Wonder 
if supper isn’t ready.” 


the storm.” 


AS he went in he closed the door quiet- 
ly. His mother was setting the table. 

“Is father any better?” 

“He’s asleep now—but it’s the first rest 
he’s had. It’s the worry, Ralph, that keeps 
him ill, Do you remember how your 
grandma used to say ‘We'll all be rich 
when my ship comes in? It seems to me 
I’m thinking and wishing nothing else 
nowadays but that it would come in—that 
some luck would come. If it hadn’t been 
for your work sometimes we should hard- 
ly have had enough to eat.” She turned 
away that Ralph shouldn’t see the trouble 
in her face. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Cuaprer III (Contrxvep) 


= you can see that I had no hesitation 
about going up to the secretary of the 
Students’ Self-Help Bureau. I knew per- 
fectly well before I went in that, whatever 
might happen, he couldn’t treat me any 
worse than that. I went in, and the long 
and short of it was he couldn’t give me 
a job, though he did give me a smile and 
cheered me up. 

He did more than that, and I felt he 
was making a start. He gave me a ri 
on the strength of which oo to 
certain reduction on second-hand boo “s at 
the university store. 

This question of books had troubled me. 
There were times when I couldn’t buy a 
book I needed, and-one of the things I 
regret most about my freshman year is 
that once I asked a preceptor to lend me 
his book and was refused. I left the bu- 
reau in better spirits and came back soon. 
The next time the secretary gave me a 
ticket for the football game. That, too, 
was a thing, because watching the 
game allowed me to forget all my troshles. 
But I went back to the bureau almost 
daily and I am afraid I made myself a 
nuisance. 

It was through the secretary, however, 
that I got my my first job, soon after. It was 
raking leaves at twenty cents an hour. It 
was a half-hour’s walk each way, and I 
used to average about two and a half 
hours of work a day. The owner of the 

lace treated us well—there was another 
ellow with me on the job. Ht was a re- 
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lief to me to feel that I had begun to earn 
my way. In two weeks I had earned some- 
thing like seven dollars. When that job 
was ended, however, I had nothing else to 
do and I was blue again. 

In class I seemed to be doing about as 
well as the other boys, but financially I 
wasn’t doing well we = and I was be- 
ginning to afraid that the thing was 
going to be a failure, and I had some blue 
weeks after I finished raking leaves. 
Debts were climbing up. I don’t know if 
I can make you understand this, but one 
of the things that a me up and occa- 
sionally made me feel ashamed of myself 
was a talk I had once had with a negro 
at noon over our dinner when we were 
both working on the railroad. 


H E was about forty. At times a drunk- 
ard, a gambler, and a blacksmith. 
Also a philosopher. He told me that as 
a lad he had worked like a horse to get 
some money, put it into a fool business 
which he had started, made out well for 
a while, and then lost it all. And after 
he had finished telling me that story he 
said: 

“Well, son, I liked that work, and one 
of these days I’m goin’ back to it. Yes, 
sah, I’m goin’ back to it, because if yuh 
want to get along in this yere | world noth- 
in’ beats a trial but a failure.” 

Now, for a negro, that fellow had no 
emg streak. I learned something from 

im, and I felt ashamed not to go at a 
thing as hard as that fellow whom most 
people would have called a good-for-noth- 
ing negro. 

That sentence of his, “Nothing beats a 
trial but a failure,” ran in my head. I 
made up my mind that I was going to do 
my level best not to fail. But even if I 
failed, throu no fault of mine, I'd go 
back and make another trial, and I made 
up my mind that if I was going to get 
knocked like that negro I’d take my 
knocks as he did with a smile and have 
the world laugh with me rather than at 
me. 

Before my next job I had been without 
a cent—I mean literally without a cent— 
for two weeks. Then the secretary of the 
Self-Help Bureau gave me another job. 

It was for the Harvard football game 
of that year (1911), and I was to sell 
programs. When he showed me _ that 

rogram I was disappointed. Why? 
For this reason. I looked at the pro- 
gram and said to myself: “That’s a 
ten-cent program.” That’s what it was 
worth. I was to sell it for fifty cents. 
Now, I was to get five cents apiece for 
selling them, and I told the secretary that 
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I didn’t think the demand would be very 
reat. 

“Well, if you are alive,” he said, “you 
ought to sell one hundred and fifty. That’s 
about what the other fellows do.” 

When I got there I stood around near 
the gate for over an hour and sold two 
or three. crowd wasn’t rushing us 
off our feet to get these programs. 
For some disappointing reason the i seemed 
to be gettin ae perfectly well without 
them. I h up my mind that I had 
to create the psec. i was afraid that 
if I didn’t do this well the secretary 
wouldn’t give me another trial. So [ 
thought it over a bit and decided upon a 
scheme. 

The people were beginning to crowd 
through, and I noticed that a great many 
of them came in couples, a young man 
and a young lady. knew enough to 
know that the young man couldn’t refuse 
to buy what the young lady wanted, so I 
eo anding the programs to the young 

ies. They would unconsciously take 
what was handed to them and their escorts 
would quite consciously pay me for 
it. 

Now, that scheme won the day for me, 
and in the next half-hour I sold —— 
one hundred programs. Incidentally, [ 
felt that I had justified myself with the 
secretary and I had five dollars of the 
easiest money that I had ever earned. 

However, as this wasn’t enough to keep 
me afloat, I was willing to do work, yes, 
any kind of work, but I couldn’t find ‘the 
work to do, and the idea of my expenses 


was simply staggering me. 

A LITTLE after the cold weather had 
begun I got my third job. I was to 

take care of a furnace in a professor’s 


house. This meant a fairly steady job at 
seven dollars a month and for me a com- 


paratively easy one. I was to twice a 
day, morning and evening. All that was 
very well, only I honestly didn’t know a 


thing about a furnace. I had never seen 
one in action. One useful fact I did 
know—I knew only that there were vari- 
ous kinds of furnaces. I put that fact 
to hard use. When I went to the house 
the professor went down into the cellar 
with me and Showed me the furnace. 

“Of course,” he said, “you have taken 
care of a furnace before?” 
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What could I say? If I told him I 
hadn’t I couldn’t get the job. So I played 
safe and said: 

“You know, sir, that there are various 
kinds of furnaces.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and [ll explain this 
one to you.” 

That’s what I wanted. I have taken 
care of many furnaces since and I owe 
that man a good deal. His cellar was my 
laboratory. I experimented on that fur- 
nace. Every day I’d try something new 
—open a new draft or try a new way of 
checking—and I’m afraid that on warm 
days my good friend the professor roasted 
and on cold days he froze. I’m sorry for 
that, because he was kind and nice about 
it. But down in the cellar we had 
times together, that furnace and I, and, 
on the strength of what I learned then, 
I got four other furnaces to take care of 
the next year. F 

At Thanksgiving I went-home. Christ- 
mas was coming on and things were look- 
ing blue. 


ID I get any amusement? Yes, I 

always have done that. You mean 
anything special? Why, yes, I had to have 
some pleasure. Besides ordinary. amuse- 
ments, I went to lectures and I went to 
copcerts! I have to smile now when I 
think about the first philharmonic. No, 
I didn’t know anything about music. 

I went for three reasons. The first and 
by far the most important was because 
it cost one dollar and fifty cents and 
students could get in free. I was making 
money! In the second place, I was 
curious. I went to see what people were 
paying one dollar and fifty cents for. 
And in the third place—and this graduall 
came to be more and more important— 
wanted to a a liking for music. I have 
gone to the concerts here, to the 
Whiting lectures and recitals every year, 
and I have learned to like music even 
though I don’t know why I like it. Of 
course, I don’t know téchnic, but it has 
come to mean a good deal to me and has 
been far more than a mere amusement. 

Winter was now here and the days were 
less cheerful. On the streets I always 
wore a smile. But when I sat at home in 


“Nothin’ beats a trial but a failure.” 





my room and watched the first 
snows blow down the street I 
was at times pretty glum. I re- 
member sitting at my window 
and hoping it would snow hard. 
I thought it would bring me a 
chance to earn a little money 
shoveling paths. In December 
there was the first light snow- 
storm, and I did get a few such 
chances, but that didn’t help 
much, and I couldn’t count on it. 


D't. I now have the feeling 
that I belonged here? No. 
I had the feeling that I didn’t. 
The other fellows were better 
men than I, and I knew it. I 
couldn’t really get into the 
crowd. I don’t believe they 
knew it, at least I don’t believe 
they could tell it from my talk, ‘ 
but when I was with them. in 

crowds I somehow had the feel- 4 
ing that I would have in a par- ; 
lor among ladies, and you might 
guess that I wouldn’t feel at 
home there.- This feeling of 
awkwardness was one of the big- 
gest handicaps I worked under. 
If I hadn’t had it, it would have 
been much better and much 
easier for me. 

Work was coming in very 
slowly and expenses were climb- 
ing up. I didn’t dare think of 
what I owed. Every week it 
was running higher. Meantime I felt des- 

rately blue, like that fellow in “Les 

iserables” who is going down in the 
quicksands and can’t pull himself out. 


We. I had come here I went to 
the treasurer’s office and explained 
my situation. I told them when they 
made out my university bill not to send it 
home. It wouldn’t do them any good, for 
they would waste their postage and it 
would worry my people. They were to 
send it to me. They did. Those notices 
from the treasurer’s office kept coming 
with distressing regularity, and every time 
one came I went to the office and paid 
them in excuses. That was all I had. 
One week—we were now 
running toward Christmas— 
they sent me their bill. I was 
so blue that I didn’t dare 
think about it, so I put 
it in my pocket and thought 
I’d try to settle it when I 
could really face my own sit- 
uation. Honestly, I didn’t 
dare think about it. A little 
later a letter came from home 
enclosing a bill. I was my 
last bill from the treasurer 
and it was marked: “Copy; 
original sent to the student 
at his request.” With it was 
a letter from my mother. She 
was very much distressed 
and wondered why I could 
live so extravagantly and how 


I was going to gét the money 
to pay for it That both- 
ered me. 


I simply couldn’t see ahead. 
If I tried, things went black 
before my eyes. I couldn’t 
explain to the folks at home, 
so I sent back the shortest 
letter I ever wrote in my life. 
“Don’t worry.” That was the 
letter. Why should they? I 
was doing that myself. 
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I played safe and said: 
“You know, sir, that there are vartous 
kinds of furnaces.” 


A few hours later I felt a little bette? 
about it and went over to the office. I 
brought out the copy of the bill which 
my mother had sent me and laid it on 
the desk. I said: “Why did you send 
this home? I still have the original.” 

Now, the treasurer has always treated 
me splendidly, and the man at the desk 
answered: “Why, you weren’t paying 
anything on it.” 

I told him I didn’t have it. I made 
arrangements with him that I was to pa 
him whatever I could whenever I could, 
and I did my best. 

He was very nice about it, and has 
always given me more leeway than I had 
a right to hope for. But with all the 
leeway I didn’t see how I was ever goin 
to catch up. I was falling so far behind 
the procession that I couldn’t hear the 
band. And it seemed to be getting worse 
instead of better. 

The holidays were coming on and it 
looked like a dreary Christmas. My work 
—I mean my studies—suffered, too. I 
used to sit in my room, read a couple of 
pages, and find that I had been readin 
words and not ideas. It looked bad, an 
I was awfully anxious to see the folks. 
It was some relief to think that the vaca- 
tion was coming. I counted the days, and 
after my last ate recitation hour I left 
for home. 


Cuaprer IV 
Devil and Deep Sea 


M* visit at home and the holiday 
bucked me up and gave me a new 
lease on life. I had been a little home- 
sick and in hard luck. But I didn’t want 
to give up the ship and admit that I had 
been beaten, and to be pointed at on the 
streets of my home town as the man who 
had started to go to college and gave it 
up. I had the notion; and I think it’s 
pretty nearly correct, that anything you 
don’t carry through to some conclusion is 
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going to stand out against 
you; and there was some- 
thing else that drove me 
back. In those two weeks 
I saw again the old life 
that went on around me 
and which I would fall 
into if I stayed, and I 
couldn’t help contrasting ¢ 
it with the life of men 
at college. Even my 
struggle there in those 
first hard months, as I 
looked back at it, seemed 
quite tolerable. I liked 
my studies, felt that I 
was getting into them, 
and didn’t want to give 
them up. Besides, I saw 
that old teacher of mine 
who had given me six 
months, and I said to 
myself, “I'm going to 
fool you, anyway”; and took the train for 
Princeton. 

I arrived a few days after college 
opened. That treasurer’s bill was still 
hanging over me. It was the sword of 
Damocles. But I had decided during the 
vacation that I wasn’t going to leave the 
university unless I absolutely had to. 


EFORE Christmas I had been workin 
B hard at my conditional studies an 
had passed off all but one of my entrance 
conditions. I was betwéen the devil and 
the deep sea. If I didn’t study hard, and 
failed to pass my work, the university 
would flunk me out; and if I didn’t work 
hard and earn money to pay my bills, the 
treasurer would drive me out. So now 
that the studies were fairly well in hand 
I made up my mind that I was going to 
go out after other work. I had heard that 
there was a job to be had at twenty-five 
cents an hour. I made up my mind to 
try for it, for several reasons. I needed 
money badly, never needed it so badly in 
my life. And right here I'd like to say 
that any encouragement or help that is 
to be given to the man working his way 
through college ought to be given him in 
those months between September and 
Christmas of his first year. 
he needs it most and when he is least able 
to earn money for himself, and when in 
all probability, like myself, he will have 
most trouble with his studies. 

Now, twenty-five cents an hour was 
more money that I had ever earned, that 
is, steadily, Twenty cents I had earned 
for a while when I worked on the rail- 
road in the summer of my junior year 
in the high school. To feel that I was 
earning twenty-five cents an hour regu- 
larly would help me to feel that I was 
going up in the world. I suppose you 
don’t understand that. But that’s the 
way it looked to me then. Now, this work 
was with the Students’ Pressing Estab- 
lishment. It consisted in going about to 
the students’ rooms collecting clothes, and 
bringing back from ten to twelve suits, 
which, after they had been pressed, I de- 
livered again. I got that job, and that 
was really my first regular “situation.” 
Do you know how much ten or twelve 
suits weigh when you carry the coats on 
your arm and the trousers over your 
shoulder? Well, you can guess. Once 
I carried as many as seventeen suits; 
yet I swear to you that knowing that I 
was earning twenty-five cents an hour 
made the load light. It was the easiest 
vay to earn money I had yet found. It 
paid mest for doing least. I began to 














“I remember hoping it would 
snow hard” 


work four and five hours 
a day, some days eight, 
and at the same time I 
began to like college. 
But you must not im- 
agine from that that the 
war was over. It had 
only begun. There were 
going to be many bad 
days, months—yes, I 
might even say there was 
going to be one more lean 
year. But, as I look 
back upon it now, my 
taking up with that work 
for the Pressing Estab- 
lishment was my start 
toward what I might call 
success. Did I earn a 
great deal at it? No, I 
cannot say that. I did 
earn what seemed to me 
a considerable sum, but 
that wasn’t the most important thing about 
this new phase in my economic situation. 





EFORE I tell you what I consider to 
B have been the advantages which this 
new field offered me, I might say a word 
about the difficulties that confront the 
freshman particularly. Of course, you 
know that in college life he is the under 
dog. He is, in the first place, the cat 
in the strange garret; he doesn’t know his 
way around. In the second place, he is 
made to feel that he has no rights in 
comparison with a sophomore, to say noth- 
ing of an upper classman. Now, there are, 
of course, a great many men who apply 
to the Self-Help Bureau in a year, the 
average here being somewhere between 
one hundred and twenty-five and two hun- 
dred. Many of these men are sophomores 
and upper classmen. For the most part 
they have picked up what we call the 
“gravy” jobs. Many of the men are will- 
ing to work, but are unwilling to accept 
anything that would seem ungenteel. They 
would refuse a chance to wash windows 
or to mow a lawn. Now, it is these un- 
genteel jobs, and even relatively few of 
these, that can at first be given to the 
freshmen. The bureau, of course, tries to 


That’s when, do its best for all the men, but it does not 


have jobs enough to go around. As yet 
it had been able to give me no steady 
employment, unless you could consider the 
work I did on the good professor’s fur- 
nace as such, and from the way I did that 
I was living in daily terror of losing it. 
Of course, I also had my work at the 
commons, which relieved me of part of 
my board bill. 

Among other difficulties that 
the freshman has to contend 
with is the fact that he can 
never believe what is told him 
by a sophomore, because, of 
course, nothing delights a 
sophomore so much as to put 
one over on his unsuspecting 
victim. So the poor fresh- 
man’s life, in Webster’s 
phrase, is a “general mist of 
error.” Everything, even a 
job, comes to him in a ques- 
tionable shape. He is always 
wondering what is going to 
happen to him next, and col- 
lege customs are deep and 
unfathomable mysteries. I 
will give you an instance. 


ORSING season was 
about over, and I had 
an impression that conditions 








“It was the easiest 
way to earn money” 


would improve and that the . sophomores 
were now going to make it up to us. You 
know, of course, that some time early in 
the session the freshman class is supposed 
to have its picture taken, and that the 
sophomores consider it one of their most 
serious class responsibilities to “gum” that 
picture, and they do usualy gum it for 
fair by throwing bags of wet farina, flour 
paste, or any other convenient sticky stuff 
on the posing freshies. 

As yet I wasn’t Johnny Wise to all this, 
so when I was tipped off that the “flour 
picture” was to be taken, I said: “I'll be 
there with bells!” I had a notion that the 
class would all stand up together and that 
we would be pelted with flowers by the 
reconciled sophomores. Visions of pink 
carnations flitted through my mind. 

I went back to my room, dressed in my 
best, with a fine new collar and dapper 
little bow tie, and started for the steps 
of Whig Hall. I was a little bit proud 
of myself and wanted a prominent place 
in that picture. 

The friendly sophomores were crowd- 
ing around, but by the time the camera 
man was ready I discovered that instead 
of carnations the flour for the picture was 
Washburn & Crosby’s, and it didn’t jibe 
well with my blue suit. No, siree! Those 
sophs didn’t pin any roses on us! If I 
had known, I would, of course, have gone 
in my black jersey and corduroys and 
saved myself a day’s work in cleaning my 
Sunday suit. As a freshman I was liv- 
ing continually in a fool’s paradise. 

You will remember that I was working 
at commons. At dinner I was supposed to 
put in thirty minutes dishing out desserts. 
On Sundays it was ice-cream. Another 
fellow was associated with me; he was 
supposed to do what I did. He happened 
to be a sophomore, but, instead of working 
with me, he worked me. I had been told 
to do whatever a sophomore told me, be- 
cause if I got one down on me the whole 
class would get after me, so I had decided 
to show this sophomore respect even if I 
didn’t feel it. He used to throw biscuits 
at the waiter’s head and then look inno- 
cent while the waiter with the tray on his 
hand looked daggers at me. We were 
supposed to dish out a twenty-five gallon 
can of ice-cream apiece. He used to 
stand and watch me do my work, and when 
I had finished would order me to do his. 
For a while I did. But one Sunday after- 
noon the cup overflowed, and I rebelled. 
Going up to him, I said: 

“Say, are you runnning this place or 
are you supposed to work here the same 
as I1?”—and I rolled up my. 
sleeves for “work.” He 
thought I was rather fresh, 
and told me so; but he did his 
own work that week and, so 
far as I was concerned, every 
week thereafter. 

\ Now, I am free to say that 
this sophomore was not typi- 

/)\@,cal, but I have no doubt that 

wih\ as long as there are freshmen 

and sophomores some fresh- 

men will do more work than 

they are paid for—and some 
sophomores less. 


HE service that the Self- 

Help Bureau renders lies 
in the fact that it can take 
account of the various quali- 
fications of the new applicants 
and then give them a start. 
When a man has special qual- 
ifications, when he knows a 
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particular trade, is an acceptable stenog- 
rapher, for instance, it is fairly easy to 
get him started in his line of work. I 
was unfortunate in the fact that I had 
no trade. When, finally, I had found a 
place in the Pressing Establishment, I 
was started along a particular line. 

I was forced by necessity to become what 
you might call an undergraduate business 
man, and the first step necessary to suc- 
cess was to know the world that I had 
to deal with. I also learned there what 
qualities I had to possess. In the first 
place, there is one thing the student is 
famous for—it is his unreliability. I made 
up my mind that here I would have to be 
the exception, and I pride myself that I 
have tried to keep my engagements, as 
any man in business would do. 

The second point was of equal import- 
ance. In my new work I came to know 
the student well, and, of course, to know 
his world is not the world outside or the 
world that I was used to. 

All men in college have certain points 
in common, but they differ as much among 
themselves as do men in the world, and I 
learned to know their differences. My 
work carried me into the rooms of a very 
large number of students. I saw them ali, 
and learned to know them as they are 
and not as they pretend to be. There 
are two phases to every student’s per- 
sonality, as there are to every other man’s. 
I learned to know the soul “he faces the 
world with” as well as that smaller, and 
sometimes finer, soul which is his in pri- 
vate. I went into the various rooms at 
any and all hours of the day and saw the 
men in their undress personalities. I 
watched them at their games; and I could 
tell the character of a fellow by the way 
he showed himself in his play—how he 
bore himself as a loser and as a winner. 
I could also tell something about the way 
in which he had to be approached from the 
kind of room he lived in and by the kind 
of company he kept. 

In my freshman year, through my new 
work, I therefore learned to know about 
four-fifths of the men in college. I like- 
wise knew the location of every room in 
the campus, and picked up a pretty large 
store of miscellaneous information; for the 
man from the Pressing Establishment is 
like the player in Shakespeare—he has his 
exits and his entrances. 


UT you must not imagine that after 

this one job I was rolling in wealth 

or that I was to have a joy-ride through 

the rest of my freshman year. That was 

not to come until a few years later. Yes, 
I’m taking that now. 

In the period from September to Christ- 
mas, for all my efforts, the work that I 
had found had netted me exactly thirty 
dollars and thirty-three cents. The re- 
mainder of the little sum which I had 
received from home had melted away like 
snow in the sun. I find that for the year, 
including tuition and all charges, my aver- 
age expenses were about ten dollars and 
fifty cents a week. I was deeply in debt, 
and even with the best I could do I was 
falling farther behind. Furthermore, m 
first examinations were coming along an 
I knew that I must pass them. 

In the free time that I had had before 
Christmas, you will remember that I had 
studied and passed off entrance conditions, 
but I was far from being up with my reg- 
ular studies; so I was in that continual 
dilemma of which I spoke—I did not dare 


(Continued on page 49) 








66 ELLO, ‘Knots’—hear the news?” 
The sandy-haired scout with the 
spectacles looked up, but his fin- 
gers kept busy with the rope-ends, tying 
and untying them in a dozen different 
ways. 

“Nope, what is it?” 

“About Larry Gill—he robbed Rowan’s 
candy store last night.” 

“So? How do you know?” The fingers 
kept on forming loops, thrusting ends 
through them, drawing them tight and 
then loosening them again. 

“Dropped his jack-knife on the way 
out—Sergeant Stinson found it. You 
wouldn’t think it of Larry, would you!” 

“Why not? Always cheats in baseball, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Well—yes, he isn’t always just square.” 

“Always holds in the line and slugs, 
too, when he thinks he can get away 
with it.” 

“Ye-es !” 

“Never turns in any money for ‘the 
tickets he sells.” é; 

“Say, Knots, what have you got against 
Larry, anyway? You know yourself he’s 
won every baseball and football game and 
athletic meet for us the past two seasons. 
If you weren’t so nutty over ropes maybe 
you’d be some use to the school yourself.” 

“Maybe I would. What did they do 
with Larry?” 

“Nothing—he beat it, of course.” 

Going home, Knots packed his haver- 
sack with grub and started out. To his 
mother’s inquiry he replied that he was 
going to follow a trail. 


BRISK hike, and he was at the old 

copper mine a mile up Red Run. 
Picking his way through the inky dark- 
ness by the aid of his pocket flashlight, he 
reached the “bottomless pool,” as the boys 
called it, which apparently prevented 
further progress. He poked about with 
a stick until he located the narrow ledge 
just under the surface of the black water 
which he knew would carry him to the 
other side. 

Reaching the “haunted chamber” he put 
down his haversack and flashed his light 
into a narrow passage which led off to 
the right. 

“Come on out, Larry,” he shouted. 

“How did you know I was here, kid?” 
gruffly returned Larry shuffling out. 

“Didn’t know—just guessed at it.” 

“I s’pose you heard about me?” 

“Yep, that’s why I came.” 

“It'll be a long time before you go out 
of this cave again,” and Larry, with a 
determined air, blocked the only way of 
escape. . 

“Ain’t hungry, are you, Larry?” The 
voice of Knots was calm and unruffled. 

“Gee! I should think I was—I could 
eat raw dog!” 


Detective! 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


Decoration by Kart Gopwin 






“Start a fire and we'll eat some hot ones 
instead.” 

Larry ate ravenously, while the fingers 
of Knots were busy with the ropes, as 
usual. 

“Say, you sure are the nuttiest kid I 
rise Saw. What’re you always tying knots 
or?” 

“For fun! Learned a new one the other 
day—see?” A twist, a pull and he held up 
something which resembled a double bow 
knot. 

“What’s that good for?” queried Larry, 
—os the deftness with which it was 
tied. 

“Tl show you.” Knots slipped his 
hands through the loops. “The dickens!’ 
he added a- moment later, “can’t work it 
alone—I wish I had four hands.” 

“Here,” said Larry, “try it on my 
fists.” 

“All right! There! You pull it up like 
this, and tie a square knot like this, then 
you throw the end of the rope over some- 
thing,” and he lassoed the end of a tim- 
ber well out of reach in the air shaft lead- 
ing up from the chamber. 

“Then what?” So well had Knots 
played his game that even then Larry did 
not realize that he was caught. 

“Then you find out what you want to 
know or you call the police!” 

“Let me go, you measly kid or I'll fix 
you!” yelled Larry, purple with rage. 

“They call it the Tom Fool’s knot—an- 
other name for it is the handcuff knot,” 
calmly explained Knots, ignoring Larry’s 
threat as well as his struggles. 

“Where’s the stuff you stole last night?” 
“Then you'll squeal!” 

“I promise you I won't.” 

“Then what's the game?” 

“South Side High needs an athlete, but 
crook won’t do!” 

“When do I get loose?” 

“Within an hour if you’ll promise to be 
on the level.” 

“All right, it’s a go!” 


a 


ERGEANT STINSON listened incred- 
ulously but good-naturedly to the 
“four-eyed scout.” 

“You'll get the stuff, eh?” 

“Yes ad 

“And the police can have the credit?” 

“Yes !” 

“But you must promise not to lock Larry 
up, nor do anything to him, nor say any- 
thing about it?” 

“Yes!” 

“All right, kid, I promise—where is 
it?” 

“Here!” Sergeant Stinson’s eyes bulged 
as he opened the haversack and counted 
the coin. 

“By ginger, kid, you’re all right—you’ll 
get the reward!” 

(Continued on page 47) 
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In The Scout Cave 


We're Here This Month For Something 
Very Special—Guess What | 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 


You bet it’s a fine thing to be well and 
strong. There isn’t much reason why 


"7 every scout can’t be if he will only take 











NE day about a week ago the Cave 
O Scout happened to be riding on a 

train when a boy about twelve years 
old came in and took the seat just ahead 
of him. Now it’s a pretty safe bet that 
when a boy and the Cave Scout get that 
near together they are going to get ac- 
quainted, and it wasn’t long before things 
began to happen. 

First of all the boy opened the window 
and stuck his head out to get a better 
look at the scenery. The wind blew in 
pretty hard and it was cold, too, but the 
Cave Scout didn’t say anything because 
he.wanted to see what the boy himself 
would do about it. The boy sat there 
quite a while with the wind blowing his 
hair every which way and his necktie flap- 
ping against the seat. Finally he turned 
around. 

“Say, mister,” he said,” “maybe this 
wind is too cold for you. Maybe I'd bet- 
ter shut the window.” 

“No,” said the Cave Scout, “I know a 
better scheme than that. We'll just flop 
the seat over and I’ll sit on the other side 
where the wind can’t hit me and you can 
sit here and let the wind blow through 
your whiskers, if you like it.” 

So we turned the seat over and the Cave 
Scout showed the boy a piece of iron ore 
he happened to have in his pocket and 
the boy showed the Cave Scout a jack- 
knife he had traded for the day before, 
and it wasn’t more than half a minute 
before we were chinning away like old 
friends. 


H® was. quite a kid, all right, even if 
his hands were dirty and one of his 
shoes busted out at the heel. His mother 
died four months ago and since that time 
he had been keeping house for his father, 
who is a street car conductor. But his 
father finally decided that the boy couldn’t 
take care of the house and go to school 
too, so he wag sending him to a little back- 
woods town in Northern Minnesota to live 
with his aunt. 

Well, we had a lot of fun riding along 
together and talking about the best way 
to set traps for wolves, and the best way 
to make snowshoes until finally the Cave 
Scout asked: 

“What grade are you in in school?” 

“Sixth.” 

“What are you going to do when you 
get through the  . 

“Go to high school.” 

“And what are you going to do when 
you get through high school?” 

“Get to work.” 

“Why don’t you go to cellege?” 

“Can't do it. You see, it’s just this 


way, when my mother died she had to 
have an operation and be in a hospital a 
long time. It costs an awful lot of money 
to be in a hospital and now my dad’s got 
a pile of debts to pay. There’s so many 
of them I guess he can’t get ’em all paid 
up before I get through high school. By 
that time he will be too old to work very 
good any more and then I'll také care of 
him. He’s been mighty good to me and 
you bet I want to treat him square. I 
think I’m pretty lucky to have a good 
dad, don’t you?” 


UST before you fellows came into the 

Cave I got to thinking about this boy 
and about Thanksgiving, and I couldn’t 
get the two ideas apart again. Sometimes 
it seems as though a fellow must go 
through a lot of trouble before he really 
appreciates how well off he is. Haven’t 
you often noticed that people who seem 
to have everything they want are the 
least happy? I know boys who have 
dandy homes, with a dad and a mother, 
and a bulldog, and a bicycle, and ail the 
money they want to buy candy and ice 
cream, and still they go around with a 
grouch on that would sour milk. I guess 
the trouble is that they never take the 
trouble to figure up how well off they 
really are. 

But, after all, just figuring up all the 
good things a aang has won’t make him 
happy. Something else is needed—some- 
thing every scout should have learned— 
but let’s do a little figuring up, just for 
fun, and we'll come to the other thing a 
little later. Speak up, any one of you 
fellows, and tell about something you 
think you are thankful for. 


““ ELL, Mr. Cave Scout, I’m thank- 
ful that I have a good bed to 
sleep in at night, and three square meals 


a day.” 
All right. I guess we all can be thank- 
ful for that if we just stop to think about 


it. But. who hustled around and got the 
money to buy that bed you sleep in? And 
who makes it up for you every morning? 
And who hustles around and earns the 
money for those three square meals a day 
and who cooks them for you? And who 
puts up the spondulics for an extra big 
feed on Thanksgiving day, and who roasts 
the turkey and cooks the cranberry sauce, 
and mashes the potatoes and bakes the 
bread, and makes the mince pies? 


a+ thankful, Mr. Cave Scout, because 

I am ee and well and strong, and 
able to eat those good things on 
Thanksgiving day.” 


good care of himself, and Scouting has 


- taught us fellows a whole lot about that. 


But who was it who fed you and took 
care of you when you were so little you 
can’t even remember it now? Who wrap- 
ped wet towels around your neck when 
you had a sore throat and made you 
change your shoes when you came in with 
your feet wet? Who has nursed you night 
and day whenever you’ve been sick, and 
who has paid the doctor bills? Who is it 
that has taken good care of you all these 
years so that now you are well and 
strong? But let’s hear from somebody 
else. 
“2 seems to me we all ought to be 
thankful because we are scouts. It 


| certainly is fine to belong to such a big 


organization and to have a chance to go 
on hikes and to go camping and to have 
so much fun.” 


Bully idea! But who makes it possi- 
ble for us to be scouts? Who's the chap 
who meets with us once a week, and asks 
the doctors to show us first aid, and goes 
to camp with us and works like the dick- 
ens so we can have a good time, and sends 
to ogre yrag for our badges and sup- 
plies, and who is always ready to give up 
his time for the troop when we need help? 

Kind of seems as though every time we 
think of something to be thankful for, we 
find that somebody else is responsible for 
it. Looks as thovgh we-ought to say 
“thank you” to a whole lot of people, don’t 
you think? 


ke let’s see if we can’t find something 
to be thankful for that nobody else is 
responsible for. Let’s all of us look back 
over the past year and try to think of 
some one thing we have done that has 
made us most happy. I’m willing to bet 
my last three cents that nine out of ten 
of you will find that the thing that has 
made you most happy is a good turn you 
have done for somebody. You don’t al- 
ways realize at the time you are doing a 
good turn what a lot of fun it really is. 
But it’s the kind of fun that stays by a 
fellow like an all-day sucker. 

So we can all be thankful that we have 
had so many chances to do good turns— 
and that we have had sense enough to 
take advantage of them. But where did 
we get this good turn idea, anyway? From 
the Boy Scout Movement. And who 
brought the Boy Scout Movement to us? 
Why, our scoutmasters, of course. There, 
you see, we are right back to the old start- 
ing point, again. Aw, what’s the use! 


ELL, there IS some use, because I 
think we know better than we did 
before that the things that it is best to 
be thankful for are the things we do, in- 
stead of the things that are done for us. 
Any old prune can have people do things 
for him and then sit down like a lazy 
boob and fold his hands and say, “Im 
thankful.” If we want to get real, honest- 
to-goodness, all-wool fun out of life we 
must get busy, and do something to make 
other people happy. We all know, I 
guess, that our parents and our scoutmas- 
ters get a whole lot of fun out of making 
things comfortable for us and giving us 
a good time. They have the right hunch, 
and if we have any sense at all we'll fol- 
low their lead. 
A little while ago, you remember, I 
(Continued on page 56) 




















Special Announcement 





$10,000 for MORE STORIES 





And They’ll Be the 
Greatest Boys’ 
Stories Ever 
Written 


Some stories are good— 
others are better. Boys’ Lire 
has gone out after the BEST. 

ALREADY we have ar- 
ranged for stories to be writ- 
ten for you by these famous 
authors: 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
who wrote “Pigs is Pigs,” 
“The Jack Knife Man,” etc., 
etc. 


DILLON WALLACE 
who wrote “The Lure of the 
Labrador Wild,” “The Gaunt 
Grey Wolf,” etc., etc. 


WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
who wrote “Don _ Strong,” 
“Captain Fair and Square,” 
etc., etc. 

THORNTON W. BURGESS 


who wrote “The Boy Scouts 
of Woodcraft Camp,” etc. 


LESLIE W. QUIRK 
who wrote “Baby Elton, 
Quarterback,” “The Fourth 
Down,” etc., etc. 


WALTER WALDEN 
who wrote ‘‘Moonshiners in 
the Jungle,” “Tropic Smug- 
glers,”’ etc. 


IRVING CRUMP 
who wrote the Quarry Troo 
stories and- “The Boys’ Book 
of Firemen.” 

HAYDEN CARRUTH 
who wrote “Track’s End.” 


JOSEPH AMES 
who wrote “Pete, Cow- 
puncher,” ‘Under Boy Scout 
Colors,”’ etc. 


’Nuff Said— 
(Until December) 
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Subscribe Now—Tell the Big News to All the Boys 
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HIS BIG SUM of money is to be invested in giving eight addi- 
tional pages in BOYS’ LIFE each -month, and all eight pages 
will be devoted to stories of the kind that boys like best. 

This means that the Executive Board of the National Council 
in making $10,000 available for this purpose appreciates the desire of 
boys for more stories than the size of the magazine heretofore has 
made possible. 

We believe that ‘our boy readers will show their appreciation by 
enthusiastically rooting for BOYS’ LIFE as never before and by 
telling their friends of this increased value without any increased cost 
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The present issue contains 56 pages; the November issue last 
year contained only 48 pages. 

But just you look at the December BOYS’ LIFE when it comes! 


What you want, you get—this is YOUR 
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For several months the Editor and his associates have been making 
a special effort to find out just what our readers like best about BOYS’ 
LIFE and what else you would like to see in it. 

The Editor himself made a 2,500-mile journey (going out beyond 
the Mississippi) and talked personally with hundreds of boy readers. 
Questions about Boys’ Lire were sent to other hundreds. Scout offi- 
cials in all parts of the United States have made inquiry for us. “ 

The long and short of it all is this—that boys everywhere 
who knew BOYS’ LIFE were found to be enthusiastic about 
it. None of them wanted anything left out. ALL asked 
for just one thing: MORE STORIES. 

Now we'll have them—every month—pages and 
pages and pages and pages of STORIES. 
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Cheating 


the Flames 
By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of “The Boys’ Book of Fire- 
men,” “The Smoke Eaters,” 
“Quarry Troop Life 
Guards,” Etc., Etc. 








RVING CRUMP, well known to 

Boys’ Lire readers through his pop- 
ular “Quarry Troop” stories, tells here 
of his first big “‘assignment” as a re- 
porter in New York. This story forms 
the first chapter of his new book, ‘‘The 
Boys’ Book of Firemen,” just pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. Mr. 
Crump followed the suggestion which 
the City Editor gave him, as told in 
this story, and ‘‘became a_ veritable 
nuisance in and about the various fire 
stations in the downtown section of the 
city.” He made the acquaintance of 
every fireman he met, asked innumer- 
able questions and filled several note 
books with information gathered among 
the “blueshirts.’” From these notes he 
has written his “Book of Firemen,” a 
big book of facts about firefighters which 
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every boy should know. 
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firemen seemed everywhere.” 








HE telephone on the City Editor’s 

desk jangled, madly. He jerked the 

receiver free from the hook, impa- 
tiently, and fairly shouted. 

“Hello! Hello! What do you want? 
I'm busy. Who? Yes, yes, Davis, what do 
you want? I’m—Eh, what’s that? Four 
alarm fire—Bay Street warehouse in flames? 
Yes, we got the last alarm here in the office 
a few minutes ago. Big damage, you say. 
Lots of action, too, eh? Well, go after it. 
Get a real fire story. I'll send photog- 
raphers right out. You want another man 
to help you cover it? All right, he'll be 
there. Get a good story now. Have most 
of it in by nine o’clock to catch the early 
country run. Go after it, Davis. B’by.” 

The receiver went back to its place with 
a bang and “Boss” Watkins, night city edi- 
tor of the Morning Mail, peered around the 
all but deserted editorial rooms over the 
rims of his glasses. 

It was seven o'clock and nearly all the 
reporters who were not out to dinner had 
already been assigned to their night’s work, 
so that ali “Boss” Watkins saw before him 
were deserted typewriter desks and loaf- 
ing copy boys. Only two men of the city 
staff were in the room. Griffith, the man 
who specialized on political stories, was one 
and I was the other. 


T was quite evident that the city editor 
was disappointed at being so short 
handed in this emergency. Griffith had very 


important work to do and his typewriter 
was rattling loudly. I was the only man 
available to assist Davis, the Police Head- 
quarters reporter, in securing a story about 
the big fire. “Boss” Watkins was left no 
alternative. 

“Look here, son,” he snapped at me. 
(“Boss” Watkins called every man in the 
Morning Mail office son, even to the gray- 
haired and stoop shouldered janitor who 
was old enough to be his father.) “Look 
here, son, you don’t know very much about 
New York, or the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, do you?” 

“Not very much, sir,” I assured him, for, 
you see, I had only been in the city about a 
week, having just come from the staff of a 
little paper in a town in northern Ver- 
mont, where the only fire department we 
knew anything about was composed of un- 
trained volunteers. 

“Huh, that’s too bad. But don’t let that 
be a handicap, mind you. Davis, our Police 
Headquarters man, just called for an as- 
sistant to help him cover a big four alarm 
fire down in Bay Street, and you’re the only 
man I can send.” 

“Here’s a fire badge and a police card,” 
he said, after rummaging through his desk 
a moment; “now go over to Bay Street as 
fast as you can sprint. Hurry now. You'll 
find Davis somewhere inside the fire lines. 
Locate him and report that I sent you. 
He’ll give you instructions. Tell him I 
want a story by nine o’clock for the 
early country run. And I want the whole 
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story completed by midnight with all the 
details the two of you can get. I'll have 
Sullivan, the rewrite man, ready to take 
your story over the telephone whenever you 
call. Make it a good one, now. Remember 
what I say. And above all things hurry.” 

He slapped the top of his desk with his 
hand by way of emphasizing the last re- 
mark. And as if that was the starter’s pis- 
tol in a mile run I jumped forward, pull- 
ing on my hat and coat as I ran. 


OWN the stairs I rushed and out into 
Park Row, breasting the crowd of 
men and women who were Tenestier toward 
the Brooklyn bridge. Once free of them I 
sprinted across the street and through City 
Hall Park in the direction of the towering 
Woolworth building and toward Bay 
Street. In the distance, at a point where 
the street met the water front, was the fire. 
While still five blocks away I could see 
the great clouds of smoke rolling skyward, 
and long tongues of flames eotnephie: I 
could hear the roar of the fire, too, and the 
hissing and pounding of the water from the 
hose as the streams splashed into the burn- 
ing building. And mingled with this was 
the sound of a droning whistle, which, I 
learned later, indicated that a fireboat was 
pulling into a slip near the fire and was 
getting ready to take part in the battle. 
Sights and sounds such as these spurred 
me on, and, buttoning my coat snugly 
about me, I redoubled my speed. As I 
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drew nearer the fire I could see that a huge 
crowd of people had gathered outside the 
fire lines, which had been established by the 
police a block away from the conflagration 
on all streets leading to the square in which 
the flames roared, thus giving the firemen 
plenty of room to work: Also, this pre- 
vented the bystanders from becoming in- 
jured through explosions, or from falling 
walls, 


HAD all that I could do to work my 

way through the mass of people, but I 
had had forethought enough to put my 
police card in my hat and my badge in a 
conspicuous place on my coat, and, after 
a glance at these credentials, the blue- 
coated officers allowed me to pass. 

I was then inside the fire lines, and be- 
fore me on Bay and River streets were 
picked battlers of the greatest fire depart- 
ment in the world, pitting their training 
and experience against madly swirling 
flames let loose by the ever destructive fire 
monster. 

Helmetted and rubber-coated firemen 
seemed everywhere. Some carried axes or 
pike poles, while others rushed here and 
there, carrying out the orders of their of- 
ficers. At various points along the street 
were hose crews, groups of three or four 
men gathered around the nozzle of a hose 
that was hurling a stream through some of 
the iron-barred windows of the warehouse. 
There were ladders against the building, 
too, and hose crews had mounted these and 
were sending streams into the fire through 
the upper windows. All these things I saw 
at a glance. 


Y duty at the fire was 
to find Davis and re- 
ort to him, and no matter 
coe great was the tempta- 
tion to linger a moment or 
two to observe details, I 
must first carry out “Boss” 
Watkins’ order. I satisfied 
myself, however, with the 
fact that so soon as I had re- 
ported to Davis I would 
have plenty of opportunity 
to look about me and gather 
details. Indeed that would 
be my duty then and I 
meant to fulfill it to the ut- 
most of my ability. 

So I hurried forward, 
headed for River Street, 
where the conflagration was 
at its height. 

Here I found Davis and 
several other newspaper men. 
They were gathered about 
the white helmetted chief of 
the department and his aids, 
and all had their attention 
riveted on the brick wall of 
one of the two buildings that 
were being devoured by the 
flames. 


LOOKED in the same di- 

rection and was quick to 
see that the wall was slight- 
ly bulged and that the heat 
had started several cracks. 
All the other fire fighters 
saw it, too, and hose crews, 
apparatus and hose lines 
were being cleared out of 
range as fast as possible, for 
it was quite apparent that in 
the course of a few minutes 
the wall would fall. 

“Tvl curtain,” I heard one 


of the firemen near me say. This was Greek 
to me, for I did not know what a curtained 
wall was then. But the chief shook his 
head in answer to this assertion. 

“No,” he said, “it’s coming siraight out 
and that’s why I want everything clear. 
All hands back way! Hold onto your lines, 
men! She’s bulging! Here she comes! 
Look out! Back, men! Back away!” 

We ran, and I, for one, moved with no 
mean speed, for I saw the great wall sag- 
ging toward us, perilously. Then down it 
came with a roar and a crash, and great 
sheets of flames, and volumes of smoke that 
had been pent up behind it, shot forth as 
from the doors of a hundred blast furnaces. 

I looked back in awe, and this increased 
to horror at what I saw. There in the 
street, very close to the spot where we had 
all been standing, and not ten feet from 
the outer edge of the mass of hot brick 
that had been the wall, lay the limp form 
of a man. 

Hastily we all turned and rushed toward 
him. I was the first one to reach his side, 
and when I got a close look at him, I was 
startled to behold that it was Davis, our 
Police Headquarters’ man. 


AVIS was unconscious, felled by a 
brick, flying from the mass that had 
toppled into the street, with weight enough 
behind it to crush out his life if he had been 
directly in its path. 
The situation frightened me; indeed, it 
horrified me. How close the man had been 
to death! He was still alive, for I could 


feel his heart beating; but I knew from the 
gash in the back of his head that he was 
seriously injured. What could I do for him? 





drive the. water over to the rear wall.” 


For a moment I stood stunned and helpless. 

But while I tried to realize my duty, 
three white-clad men carrying a litter ar- 
rived; an ambulance surgeon and his 
stretcher bearers, called to the scene of the 
fire to take care of just such accidents. 

They picked Davis up, carefully, and 
placing him on the stretcher carried him off 
in the direction of an ambulance which 
stood over by the entrance to one of the 
piers. And as I watched them go a new 
truth dawned upon me. Davis was gone 
and there was I, a mere cub reporter, left 
alone to cover the big fire for the Morning 
Mail! 

I knew nothing about fires or the work- 
ings of the fire department; in truth, I 
hardly knew the name of the Chief of the 
Department who was directing the attack 
against the flames. And “Boss” Watkins 
wanted the first installment of the story for 
the country run at nine o’clock! 


ASTILY, I looked at my watch. It 

was eight. I had an hour to gather 
all the details that Davis had gatlfered and 
was now unable to impart to me. Here 
and there I hurried, interviewing fire cap- 
tains, battalion chiefs, deputy chiefs, and 
even the head of the entire department. 
Policemen, too, I waylaid, and even an 
occasional fireman who could be persuaded 
to fling a few words of information to me 
as he hurried on about his work. 

Gradually, by hit or miss, I got the de- 
tails of a story and pieced them together. 
And a few minutes to nine I was in a tele- 
phone booth in a drug store, half a block 
from the fire, ready to give my information 
to the rewrite man in the Mail office. 

“Boss” Watkins answered 
the call. 

“Hello, son,” he _ said, 
“how’s the fire? What— 
what— How’s this? Davis 
in the hospital! Hit by a 
brick from a falling wall! 
Seriously hurt? Which hos- 
pital? You there alone? 
What, you want a.man to 
help you? Can’t do it, son, 
can’t do it! Short handed 
now. Look here, you'll have 
to cover it all alone. It’s a 
big job, mind you, but you’ve 
got to cover it alone. And 
| you’ve got to have a rippin’ 
story about it, or—or—or— 
Well you needn’t come back 
to the office if you don’t have 
one. Now give your news to 
Sullivan. He’s waiting. 
Give it to him in a hurry and 
get back on the job. Hear 
me?” 


NDEED I had heard, and 
my heart was in my 

mouth. I had hoped that he 
would send an experienced 
member of the ctiy staff 
down to take Davis’ place 
when he heard what had hap- 

ned. But instead he had 
eft it all to me. And I did 
not know any more about a 
fire story than I did about 
the secrets of the German 
War Office! 

I gave the rewrite man the 
information I had gathered, 
in more or less disjointed 
sentences, for I was nervous. 
But Sullivan did not com- 


“Get a couple of lines and try to push through that runway gnd ment on it. He just listened 


patiently and said good-bye 
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when I had finished. And when I hung up 
the receiver I had to pause a moment and 
wipe the perspiration from my forehead, in 
spite of the fact that it was a rather brisk 
fall evening. 

I realized very quickly that there was 
nothing for me to do but get back to the 
fire; to get back and look and listen, gather- 
ing in every detail that presented itself. 
I knew I had a hard job before me; but I 
consoled myself with the fact that I had 
telephoned in a great many details and 
that, perhaps, very little more would 
develop between ten o’clock and the time 
the fire fighters had the flames finally un- 
der control. I little knew how far wrong 
this surmise was to prove. 


HEN I had finally traversed ‘the half 
block from the telephone booth to the 
fire, I noted with a degree of satisfaction 
that the flames in the River Street section, 
where the wall had fallen, were not nearly 
so hot. Indeed, it looked as if the confla- 
gration here was dying fast. But it did 
seem to me as if there were more flashes 
of fire darting from the big warehouse win- 
dows on Bay Street and there was no doubt 
but that the pall of smoke that rolled 
above the building was denser and heavier 
than when I had first arrived on the scene. 
This puzzled me. I thought that here the 
firemen had been waging a winning battle, 
but now they had moved the second water 
tower into position to cover the warehouse, 
and the network of hose in front of the 
building was infinitely thicker. 

I saw something else that interested me, 
too. White coated men wearing red fire 
helmets were working about in the glare of 
the rays from the searchlight engine. I 
learned later that they were the men of the 
Fire Patrol and that they were busy saving 
property in the warehouse. 

When I arrived, several of them were 
rolling huge blue barrels, that looked like 
oil containers, through one of the doorways 
of the building. They seemed to be work- 
ing madly, and firemen were helping them. 
In and out of the building they hurried, 
plunging through smoke so dense that. I 
wondered they could go through it and re- 
main alive. Now and then one staggered 
back, coughing and choking, only to mas- 
ter himself with an effort and plunge back 
into the smoke again. 

“What is it? Why are they so desper- 
ate?” I asked a member of a hose crew 
who was helping to play a line from the 
street through one of the iron barred win- 
dows of the warehouse. 

“There are barrels of gasolene in there 
and movie films and other combustibles. 
The Fire Patrol has only just discovered 
‘em. They must get ’em out or there'll be 
an—” 

There was no need for him to finish the 
sentence, for it happened just at that mo- 
ment. 


NSIDE the burning building I heard a 
dull, rumbling roar. It seemed to me as 
if the street vibrated with the force of it, 
and, an instant later, a great fountain of 
blue and white flames tore the roof of the 
building asunder and there leaped skyward 
a giant column of fire. At the same time 
out of every window sheets of flames shot 
forth. 

In an instant the entire building was 
ablaze from end to end. The remaining 
barrels of gasolene had exploded! 

Out through the doorways staggered the 
men of the Fire Patrol and the firemen who 
had been operating lines inside the build- 


Some of them seemed literally blown 
into the street by the force of the explo- 
sion. Most of them held their arms over 
their faces as a protection against the ter- 
rible flames, while others just stood in the 
middle of the street and staggered help- 
lessly, until they fell in a heap, or into the 
arms of other firemen who saw their condi- 
tion. 

Just at that moment the Chief of the 
Department hurried by close to me and I 
plainly saw the look of horror on his face. 

“Are they all out? Are you all safe?” 
he demanded of one of the half-dazed fire- 
men who had come from the building. 

“Out! No, no! They are in there! 
Ryan and his men. Four from Number 7 
are in there yet. They were cut off. I saw 
’em beaten back when the flames jumped. 
They are in that end, Chief, in that end, 
first floor.” 

He moaned as he swung two badly 
burned hands back and forth in a vain ef- 
fort to allay the pain in them with the cool 
night air. 

“You’re burned? Get to the ambulance 
doctor,” said the Chief, crisply, after a 
glance at his hands. 

Then the next instant the head of the 
department became a man of action. 

“Seven’s men are cut off in that floor,” 
he snapped to an aid. “Get a couple of 
lines and try to push through that runway 
and drive the water over to the rear wall. 
Try to hold it. We may get them out on 
the other side. Rush along, men! There 
are our men, see ’em! On the ground floor 
behind the iron bars! In the last window 
there! Get that Rescue Company! Hurry 
them up, d’ye hear me! We need ’em! No 
one can live in there!” 


ing. 


URE enough there was the entrapped 

hose crew of Engine Company Number 
7. In the extreme end of the building, at 
the very last of the iron barred windows on 
the first floor, were the appealing faces 
and outstretched hands of the four men 
who had been operating one of the hose 
lines inside the building when the explo- 
sion cut them off from the doorways with 
a solid and ever advancing sheet of flames. 

They were trapped! They were crowded 
into the very farthest corner of the build- 
ing, and one of the men was trying to 
break the iron bars with heavy blows from 
an ax. They were making their last stand, 
and, behind them in the depths of the build- 
ing, red and sullenly growling, was the 
ever advancing fire monster! The men 
were penned in by merciless bars and it 
seemed only a question of a few minutes 
before the end would come! 

The sight of it all was hideous. It nau- 
seated me, and I wonder now what kept me 
from fainting. How could they be saved? 
They were prisoners and nothing on earth 
could help them so far as I could see. 
Those stout iron bars must be forced, or 
cut, and this I felt certain could not be 
done in time to save the firemen from the 
flames. 

But as I stood there turning those hor- 
rible thoughts over in my mind a low slung 
red automobile truck came bowling down 
the street, the siren screaming loudly. Re- 
gardless of hose lines and everything else 
she rolled swiftly forward, while several 
men who rode in her worked desperately 
with two tank-like affairs which the truck 
carried. This was the famous Rescue Com- 
pany No. 1 of. the New York Fire De- 
partment and the men whom I saw on the 
tanks were among the most daring smoke- 
eaters in the world. 


O soon as the truck came to a stand- 


still, the men leaped out. They hed 
covered their faces with masks and their 
eyes with big goggles. Their hands, too, 
were sheathed in heavy gloves, and I won- 
dered for the moment why they had ar- 
mored themselves in this way. But I was 
soon to find out. The two tanks with con- 
nections of hose and a tiny torch-like pipe 
was removed from the truck in a twinkle 
and before I realized it the rescuers were 
at the iron barred window ready for work. 

A light was struck and the short torch 
ignited. This was fed by gases from inside 
the tank and gave forth a hissing blue flame 
that sputtered venomously. In: an instant 
I knew the weapon these firemen pos- 
sessed. It was an oxygen-Blaugas torch, 
which generated so much heat that a com- 
plete cut could be burned in the hardest 
steel in no time. With this appliance they 
meant to cut the iron bars and free the 
imperiled firemen! 

But they must needs work fast to ac- 
complish the rescue! Beyond the im- 
prisoned men I could see the vicious flames 
flashing. It was growing hot and stifling 
in there and the smoke that was pouring 
from the barred window was thick and 
gaseous. Could the rescuers accomplish 
their work in time? Could they cut the 
iron bars and free the firemen before the 
flames claimed them? The situation was 
terrible! There were only three faces at 
the window now! One of the firemen had 
been overcome! He must be reached 
quickly or it will be too late! 


HE rescuers worked madly. The torch 

was applied to the base of the first 
bar. There was a hiss and a sputter and 
the bar grew red. Soon it began to glow 
white and terribly hot. Then of a sudden 
it melted in the section where the heat was 
being applied. The next one was attacked 
the same way. The process was swift and 
sure, but still it was a matter of doubt— 
whether the rescuers could win in the race 
against the flames. Another of the four 
firemen had dropped and the others were 
coughing and gasping for a breath of fresh 
air. 

But each bar was quickly severed. And 
by the time the third bar was cut away 
there was an opening large enough to per- 
mit a man to enter. Unhesitatingly one of 
the rescue crew hoisted himself through 
and into the inferno inside while water 
from a hose line, passed through the win- 
dow, kept back the threatening flames. 

All four of the imprisoned firemen were 
helpless now and they must all be lifted 
out into the air. The rescuers inside bent 
to his task with energy and one after an- 
other the limp forms, arms and legs dan- 
gling, were passed through the hole. And 
as the last one was lowered into the arms 
of comrades and the rescuer climbed 
through the opening, a shouting that could 
be heard above the roar of the flames was 
raised by firemen and spectators alike, for 
it was one of the most daring rescues in the 
history of the fire department. 

It had not been accomplished any too 
soon, either, for hardly had the man from 
the Rescue Company cleared the window 
sill when, with a thunderous crash, floor 
after floor began to give way and soon all 
that was left of the big building were four 
gaunt walls that hemmed in a perfect fur- 
nace of flames. 


r the excitement of the rescue I had all 

but forgotten my mission at the fire. 

But when I saw the four limp firemen car- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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How to Make an 
Iceboat 


Do It, for Great Winter Sport 
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Saw Prana 
SAIL AMER 60 SQUARE Feet 


Eutvation ‘Ano 


S there not a good size body of water 

near your home, even a large mill pond 

that freezes over every winter? And 
would you not like to own a safe, fast 
boat to sail on the ice? As there is only 
one answer, I am going to tell you how to 
realize the wish, even if you are only mod- 
erately adept in the use of carpenter’s 
tools, for aside from the runners the work 
is so simple any smart boy of twelve should 
be able to turn out a good job. 

It will first be necessary to interest 
father in order to procure the materials 
and the work should be started as early 
in the fall as possible to allow sufficient 
time to make a first-class job, and not 
botch, for this boat is to last a good many 
years. The following list will complete 
the boat, except runners and sails, and by 
getting a price on the different articles, 
you can find how much the boat will cost 
in your locality. 

Lumber as follows: Spruce, one, 3” x 6” 
timber, sixteen feet long; one, 3” x 6”, 
fourteen feet long; one 2” x 10” plank, 
twelve feet long; three fourteen foot fence 
rails, and three 1” x 6” boards, fourteen 
feet long. Oak, one, 2” x 8”, fourteen 
feet long, one, 1” x 10” board, six feet 
long, and one, 4%” x 8” piece, one foot 
long. Bolts, eight, %” x 6”, carriage bolts 
for chocks; one, 1%” x 9” carriage bolt; 
and two, %” x 6”, and one, %” x 
4,” eyebolts for backbone and runner 
plank; two, %” x 7” and one, 1%” 
x 81%” machine bolts for runners, with 
two washers for each bolt on the list. 
Three thimbles for quarter-inch wire rope; 
fifty feet of telegraph wire. Six, 3” screw 
eyes, four single and one double galvanized 
pulley blocks for %” rope. One pound 14,” 
and three pounds %” braided cotton rope. 

It will be a good plan to have an older 
person go with you to select the lumber 
which should be mill dressed and the best 
in the yard. This boat is designed for 
safety and speed and ease of building, so 
do not let anyone persuade you to make a 
single change. Study the drawings and 
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VAWS FOR HeEOM, 


Diagrams of the various parts of the ice boat 


directions thoroughly, do the work care- 
fully and your completed boat will be not 
only a beauty, but a source of the greatest 
fun you ever knew. 


SrartTING THE Jos. 


Let’s start work. The sixteen foot 
spruce timber is the backbone. This is 
left straight on the bottom edge, but 
should be tapered on top from the mast 
back toward the stern and from the mast 
toward the bow. The taper should run 
down four inches deep at the stern and 
three inches deep at the bow. The bow 
itself is tapered off half an inch on each 
side. The rudder post hole is one and one- 
quarter inches and should be bored from 
both top and bottom, meeting in center of 
timber. This insures a true hole. 

As fast as a part is completed it should 
be planed and sandpapered. The plan 
gives all dimensions for side rails and 
cockpit, and shows the construction so 
plainly that little description is necessary. 
The side rails are made from the fence 
rails and the cockpit bottom from the 
boards. This part should be fastened to- 
gether very strongly, using plenty of nails 
or screws. Plane the edges of bottom 
boards off neatly flush with side rails, and 
your hull is completed. Not very difficult, 
was it? 

The handrail is made from the one-inch 


oak just as shown in the detail drawing, 
and the plan shows where it is to be thor- 
oughly screwed to backbone. From the 
pieces cut out in making handrail, work 
out four cleats, two of which are screwed 
to the rail itself, and one each side the 
backbone directly under the mast. Use 
good long screws. 

The mast step is made from two pieces 
of half-inch oak screwed together, the up- 
per piece having a two and one-half inch 
round hole and the lower one a one and a 
half inch square hole that will center the 
round one when the two pieces are fastened 
together. Do not attach the mast step to 
the backbone until mast is completed. 
From the fourteen foot timber, rip out a 
full length piece three inches square for 
the mast. Slip the mast step over the foot, 
mark and cut square tenon. The round 
part of the step holds the mast and the 
square keeps it from turning. Screw the 
step permanently in place at the position 
indicated, nine feet seven inches from cen- 
ter of rudder post hole. All measurements 
must be taken from this point. 

The boom is made in the same manner as 
the mast, two inches in diameter, and nine 
feet eight inches long, without taper, and . 
rounded at after end. The jaws are cut 
from remaining one-inch oak, and can be 
either screwed or riveted to boom which 
should be slightly flattened to give the jaws 

(Continued on page 44) 











OU will remember that I said, while 

we were out “On Nature’s Trail” a 

little while ago, that this department 
was “ours, not mine”—that I expected you 
boys to keep your eyes open and then tell 
Boys’ Lire what you saw. Already stories 
are coming in—stories that are full of 
“good stuff.” One of the most interesting 
of these tales written by boys is about 
crows—and I’m going to give it to you 
just as it came to me. 


The Crow’s Bugaboo 


Norman Lewis (age 12), Hampden, Maine 


FRIEND and I were walking up the 

stream. It was the time of year 
when crows are most abundant. There 
was hardly a moment in the day when at 
least one crow was not visible in the sky. 
In the fall here in Hampden all the crows 
fly due north. There is probably a lake 
or some other favorite place toward the 
south, where they meet before they begin 
to fly northward. 

I soon noticed that they were all flying 
in one direction with an ever increasing 
clamor. When I asked Fred to follow 
me, at first he did not think much of it, 
but he consented. I had never before 
heard’ of crows acting in this way, and 
was curious to see what they were doing. 
Judging from the noise I thought they 
were only a few steps away, but we 
walked for half a mile or more before we 
found the flock. Their number was as- 
tonishing. There must have been three 
hundred settled in two or three pine trees. 
We moved as cautiously a8 possible until 
we were under the trees, when suddenly 
a great white owl came noiselessly out of 
the pines and headed across a space of 
burnt ground. 

The crows at once started with great 
clamor and followed him. I saw one crow, 
bolder than the rest, drop and pick at him. 
We followed them as far as we could 
and at last dropped exhausted by a high 
dead stub. After we had rested, I found 
a fresh-looking den under the stub. I de- 
cided to investigate with a stick but did 
not get very far, because suddenly there 
came from that hole a terrible smell. A 
skunk. We started pell-mell in the first 
direction that came to us, and at the end 
of fifteen minutes we were hopelessly lost. 

We found a road, and in the course of 
time we found a farmer who gave us a lift. 
That day we had our dinner at 8 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 


“Feathered Cats” 


OOD story, that. The owls are un- 
like any other birds; some people call 
them “feathered cats.” They are as much 





"| concentrated 


unlike birds as bats are unlike other four- 
footed animals and the bat may well be 


If one were to go 


called a flying mouse. 
some part of this 


to another planet or to 
one, where conditions are different, as 
they are in Australia, one might expect 
to find owls. But it is a puzzle to know 
from what they could have been evolved 
to produce results so unlike all other birds 
that even the others do not recognize them 
as members of their family. 

Owls are generally regarded as a buga- 
boo or a hoodoo. I have known boys and 
even experienced naturalists who have had 
much fun or gained much knowledge by 
experimenting with stuffed owls placed 
in trees. Blue jays raise a hue and cry 
and go crazy with a stuffed owl in the 
tree. Sometimes they will gather in large 
flocks, as did these crows, to have a grand 
carousal, to make investigations. Or is 
it to have fun with what they regard as a 
sort of clown in the bird world? 


Neither Smell the Flowers Nor Eat 
the Fruit 


LANTS do some puzzling things. We 
sometimes get the notion that all their 
attractiveness is for our benefit. This is 
especially true when we smell a beautiful 
rose or eat a luscious. apple, but that at- 
tractiveness is not always for our benefit. 
The flowers of the cat brier are attrac- 
tive in appearance yet repel by their of- 
fensive smell. Thoreau likened them to a 
dead rat in a wall. Few. scouts associate 
them with the thought of putrefaction. 
They may have noticed the flowers and 
have supposed that a dead animal was in 
the vicinity, but the facts are that this 
plant intentionally (if one may use that 
word in connection with a plant) exhales 
an odor closely resembling that of car- 





Fun With Four-Footed Friends 


HE way to get acquainted with a 
fox, or a raccoon, or a woodchuck, and 
to enjoy his company, is not to shoot him, 
but to feed him. Sometimes one may 
start when the animal is several months 


} old, but the better way is to capture the 


little fellow when he is young and give 
him good headquarters. He will then not 
think that human beings are quite as bad 
as his father and grandfather said they 
were. To surprise another person is fun, 
but when a little fox thinks you are an 
ogre, or a raccoon imagines you are the 
uintessence of all former 
hunters that have been persecuting his 
father and grandfather before him, you 
are treating the little fellow with great 
unkindness. Now that you have caught 
him, treat him in such a way that he will 
no longer have the fear of you that most 
wild animals seem to have for man. 

I do not intend to say much about my 
pet fox or raccoon now. I desire to sug- 
gest that you get out your camera or your 
pencil and tell us what you know about 
your favorite four-footed animals. 


How Far Do Bullets Fly? 


\ my hunting days, long, long ago, with 
a real gun, I was puzzled to know how 
far the shot from the shotgun or the 
bullets from the revolver would go, and 
I frequently shot over a still, clear pond to 
see where the shot or the bullet would 
drop in the water. 

In more recent years the same question 
has been mooted in the study of those 
plants that forcibly expell their seeds. 
Probably the best example of such a plant 
is the witch-hazel. It is such a mysterious, 
weird thing that it is rightly named. For 
anyone that has the opportunity to experi- 
ment in a big, unused room, here is a fine 
subject. Gather a few of the witch-hazel 
fruiting branches in early November, 
hang them on the wall, then ascertain how 
far the bullet-like, black seeds are carried 
by the force of the explosion. 

I have never had access to a room large 
enough to make a complete test of this 
matter, but have found, so far as I could 
experiment, that the seeds were thrown 
to a distance of thirty feet, probably con- 
siderably more than that, because the 
room was shorter than that; in a few 
cases the seeds were thrown through an 
open door and found fully thirty feet from 
the branch. 

Nature curves the seed vessels before 
they explode and after. The method of 


rion, a quality that is said to attract firing seems somewhat similar to the shoot- 


the carion-loving flies. 

In October and No- 
vember the bluish black 
berries form tempting 
clusters; it would be hard 
to find anything at that 
time of the year, other 
possibly than_ grapes, 
equally attractive in ap- 
pearance. But these 
beautiful berries are not 
edible, yet they are dec- 
orative and are free from 
the disagreeable odor of 
the flowers. I have often 
wondered why the plant 
has so much beauty and 
yet is so disagreeable. 
Now and then we come 
upon persons who strike 
us as being like that.. 
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ing of an orange seed 
between thumb and fin- 
ger by pressure on the 
sides." But with the nuts 
of the witch-hazel, the 
end opens and pressure 
seems to be brought to 
bear in the rear, yet I 
am not sure just how 
this is accomplished. 
Perhaps some of _ the 
scouts will investigate 
and let us know what 
does really happen. 

There are lots of things 
scouts with their eyes 
open can find out about 
nature. Don’t forget that 
I want you to write to 
me about anything of 
special interest. Or you 
can ask questions. 
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The weird last flower of the year 


The Latest Bloomer 


MONG the curious things of the au- 

tumn woods there is nothing more re- 
markable than this weird witch-hazel 
plant, although the word witch is a popu- 
lar mis-spelling of the word “wych,” some- 
times applied to the elm and to the hazel. 
The flower buds appear in August. Some- 
times they open in September but usually 
not until October or November. 

From the ordinary human point of view, 
this late flower seems entirely out of place; 
its appearing is merely an excess of zeal, 
because no growth toward the ripening of 
the seed takes place until the following 
spring, but the last year’s tiny buds ripen 
as this year’s flowers bloom, yet the leaves 
have fallen when the shrub is in full bloom 
with these weird blossoms, The effect is 
indescribable. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
this queer association of the flowers with 
the nuts. A pocket microscope will in- 
crease the interesting appearance of these 
peculiar flowers. 


“Up in the Air, Boys” 


F all boys were exactly alike, there 

would be no satisfaction in having a 
chum. One would then be as good as an- 
other. If all the families of the commu- 
nity were alike, there would be little use in 
having one’s own special set of acquain- 
tances. If all the stars were sprinkled in 
the sky like pepper on a sheet of paper, 
as some boys seem to think they are, there 
would be no individuality among them. 
The pleasure of star observation is an 
outdoor pleasure. Those old-time shepherds 
experienced that satisfaction when they 
recognized the differences among the stars 
and loved some better than others and to 
distinctive groups gave family names. 

Every scout, every camper, every one 
who loves the great outdoors should know 
the principal stars and the fancies that 
they suggested to these old-time observers 
in regard to the groups. I believe the 
most effective method of learning the 
stars is to know them as you know your 
personal friends, and the families to which 
they belong. You will say that you can- 
not see that animals and certain other 
things have anything to do with the stars, 
and I admit that some of the resemblances 
are pretty far-fetched, but it is a remark- 
able fact that all nations and people agree 
fairly well as to most of these fancies. 


Here’s the witch-hazel gun “loaded” 


Look Southward in November 


R example, look southward in No- 

vember and you will see a bright star, 
Fomalhaut, and above that a long ram- 
bling group that seems at first glance to 
have no orderly arrangement at all. But 
a little study will show that in the small 
group at the top is an opening like that 
of an urn. A river seldom flows out of 
an urn, but set your fancy free and you 
will see that one does so in this case. As- 
tronomers of all nations, except the Ara- 
bians, have adopted the figure of a man 
pouring water from a jar to represent 
this constellation; but as the Arabian law 
forbids them to draw the human figure, 
they symbolize it by a mule carrying two 
buckets of water, although sometimes 
only one is shown. They call this constel- 
lation the mule bucket; others the water 
bearer. 

Fish swim in rivers but here is a fish 
that swallowed a river. Let your fancy 
be as free as if you were having a night- 
mare. It must be admitted that there are 
no stars with which to represent the head 
of a man, but when one wants to draw the 
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A November look upward 








The witch-hazel seeds (enlarged) 


head of a man he does not need stars, 
only imagination. A few stars for .the 
legs and arms will help out a little and of 
course that imaginary man must have an 
arm and a club. Do not be so literal as 
to say that there is no such thing as a 
man pouring out water and holding up 
that club at the same time. When you fall 
on the ice you are not too particular 
about the arrangement of the stars that 
you see at that time, and if you think 
about rivers and fish some night in your 
sleep after eating mince pie, you will see 
almost anything and animals will perform 
their antics just the reverse to what you 
are usually accustomed to see. 

You know how a horse walks, but you 
are thinking of an earthly horse. A celes- 
tial horse holds his hoofs upward. Would 
you have things done in the sky as they 
are done on the earth? You know that 
an earthly horse runs on its legs. Celes- 
tial horses have wings and fly. A flying 
horse is in the sky in the Great Square of 
Pegasus. This animal was never com- 
a He remains only half a horse. I 

ave sometimes wondered if any one will 
ever have the ingenuity to add the hind 
quarters and the legs. 

Perhaps if some of us would write out 
our dreams in d language they too - 
might, like some other fairy tales, be- 
come classics among all nations. That is 
what has happened to the water bearer 
and the great horse known as the flying 
Pegasus. These groups are still known 
by the family names of Pegasus and 
Aquarius. 

Scouting in the sky! 
fun, once you start it. 


Use the Dead Leaves 


| Byvewid scout should learn the simple 
lesson of conservation which nature is 
teaching in our forests in the utilizing of 
the autumn leaves. Where a few shade 
or forest trees are throwing their foliage 
about the home | shonagon they should by 
no means be raked up and burned because 
it is like burning so much valuable stable 
manure, but they should be composted 
where that is possible or used as a mulch 
around flowering perennials, roses and 
often large trees. By wetting the leaves 
thoroughly and then weighing them down 
by sticks or soil, they will be a splendid 
winter protection and the weight and mois- 
ture of the winter’s snow will bring about 
rapid incorporation of the mulch with the 
soil— A merican Forestry. 


It really is great 











EING captain of a gang like the Blue 

Stars is like eating pickles and ba- 

nanas and peanuts—you don’t know 
what’s going to happen, but you hope it 
will be all right. Sometimes you get stung, 
like the time the Cherry Hills sent down 
an awfully big fellow to steal our only 
football when we were practicing for the 
championship. And sometimes you don’t 
get stung, like the time Greasy Nelson 
came down to play us with eleven fellows 
and a football and a dog. 

Greasy was captain of the Arrows. 
When he came on the field with his team, 
Hog-fat Murphy, our center, said, “Who 
owns the mutt?” and Greasy said, “I do,” 
and Hog-fat said, “He looks like a tough 
citizen.” And Greasy said, “Don’t worry 
because he never bites other dogs.” And 
Hog-fat said, “Isn’t that lucky for you?” 

Well, we got them separated, and Hog- 
fat said that Greasy’s mother would be a 
happy woman if she knew what her son 
had escaped. 


E won the toss and gave them the 

ball to kick. “Wow!” said Hog-fat, 
“that mutt’s getting ready to do some- 
thing,” and Nanny-goat Jones, our full- 
back, said, “Pay attention to the game, 
you fat-head.”. And Hog-fat said, “You 
wouldn’t pay attention to the game if a 
bulldog was looking at you.” And Nan- 
ny-goat said, “Maybe he thinks he recog- 
nizes a brother.” Just then the referee’s 
- whistle blew, and the ball was kicked, and 
that settled that argument. 

Nanny-goat made the catch. Only four 
fellows tackled him, and when I protested 
the referee said he hadn’t seen it, and 
Nanny-goat said, “How much are they pay- 
ing you not to see it?” and the referee 
said there’d be a player missing in a few 
minutes. We gathered around Nanny-goat 
and told him to be a sport, and Nanny- 
goat said, “I don’t mind being a sport, 
but I won’t be no doormat.” And Hog-fat 
shouted, mad-like, “Are you looking at 
that dog?” 

Well, we got Nanny-goat calmed down, 
and the game went on. 


N the first play, Googgly Anderson, 

our left tackle, tore a hole in the line, 
and Nanny-goat breezed through. Greasy 
tried to tackle him, and ke gave Greasy a 
stiff-arm. It was great stuff, and while 
Greasy was trying to pick himself up, 
something said “Ra-a-a-a-” and there was 
the dog. Nanny-goat stopped running, 
and a bunch of Arrow fellows caught him 
from behind. 

Well, we protested again, but the referee 
said there was nothing in the rules about 
a dog running on the field and he gave 
us the rule book and to!d us to look in 


Football and the Dog 


Another Game Between the Blue Stars and the Arrows 


By WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Author of “Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol,” “ 


“The Winning Hit,” “Off Side,” 


Illustrated by F. 


the index under “D,” and we looked and 
sure enough there was nothing about dogs. 

Once more the battle started. This time 
Squint Harrison, our right-half, got 
through the line, and all went well until 
he tried to get past Greasy. Then the dog 
appeared once more, and Squint stopped 
short. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Hog-fat 
yelled, “are you afraid of that mutt?” 
And Squint said, “No; but somebody told 
me it’s bad luck to step on bulldogs.” And 
Hog-fat said, “It will be worse luck if 
you quit that way again.” And Squint 
said, “If you’re so brave you play in the 
backfield and I'll play center.” And Hog- 
fat said he’d like to, but he couldn’t do 
much running because he had a lame an- 
kle. And Nanny-goat said it was the first 
time he ever knew a fellow could get a 
limpy leg from looking at a bulldog. 

Just then Fritz Muller, our quarterback, 
took me aside and said, “We had better 
kick.” And I said, “Let’s try rushing 
once more.” And he said, “All right; I'll 
call your signal this time.” And I said, 
“Come to think of it we had better kick.” 
So, being captain, what I said went, and 
we kicked. 


HAT gave them the ball and we lined 

up. And Hog-fat said, “Haven’t they 
got any signals?” And Shike Miller, our 
right-end, said, “How can they play with- 
out ‘signals, you boob?” And Hog-fat 
said, “Boob, yourself; their quarterback is 
only talking to them.” 

And sure enough, Hog-fat was right. 
The quarterback he looked around and he 
said, “Want to rush the ball, Greasy?” 
And Greasy said, “Sure; I guess I'll go 
through right-tackle,” and they passed him 
the ball. 

Well, we thought that was all bunk be- 





“Nanny-goat 
stopped running.” 
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catise we thought Greasy wanted us to 
think he was going to run through right- 
tackle so we'd all go there and give him 
a clear field some place else. So we all 
ran to left-tackle instead, and sure enough 
Greasy came right through right-tackle. 

He gained thirty yards before Squint 
Harrison tackled him, and a moment later 
Squint was splitting his insides yelling at 
us to take off the dog. Squint said he’d 
been bitten and would get hydrophobia, 
and Hog-fat said, “Where were you bit- 
ten?” And Squint said, “My ear.” And 
Hog-fat said, “Which ear, stupid?” And 
Squint said to see if it was his right one. 
Then Nanny-goat laughed and said any 
fellow who couldn’t tell where he had been 
bitten when he had been bitten ought bet- 
ter to get a job ae dogs for the 
S. P. C. A. or else maybe he ought to get 
a job with a circus as a human pin-cushion 
for dogs’ teeth. 

Well, while the Arrows gave us the ha- 
ha, we examined Squint and found a scar, 
but he said he got that one two years ago 
diving off the dock at low tide. So the 
game was resumed again, and Hog-fat 
whispered between his teeth something 
about the S. P. C. A., and I asked him 
what, and he said I was as stupid as the 
rest, and you can bet I'd have showed 
him only I didn’t want to bust up the 
game. 

Greasy told us he’d try right-tackle 
again. You can bet we were all there. 
We grabbed Greasy in six scattered 
places, and we were putting the fear of 
the Blue Stars into his heart when Nanny- 
goat yelled for somebody to throw him a 
coat, and Squint yelled that it really had 
him this time. So we all let go of Greasy 
because caution was the better part, of 
valor, and we found that Squint had only 
one stocking left and that Nanny-goat. 
had scarcely any pants and was trying to 
hide himself in a coat. And while we were 
looking at all that, Greasy was running 
for a touchdown, and Greasy’s dog was 
having a field day with Squint’s stocking 
and with Nanny-goat’s pants. 


f Bicnan was called while Nanny-goat 
went home for a different pair of 
pants. We gathered at one end of the 
field and had a council of war. Squint 
wanted to quit, and I said, “If we quit, the 
referee will give them the game.” And 
Squint said, “What difference does that 
make if we get home with our health?” 
And then he said that anybody could see 
that the dog was trained to let nobody 
touch Greasy, and that all Greasy had to 
do was to get mixed up in a play and 
that ended it. 

Hog-fat said, “If anybody’ll give me a 
nickle I'll guarantee to win this game.” 
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And I thought it out for two minutes and 
gave him the nickle. And he said that 
some fellows wouldn’t give two cents to 
see a cow jump over the moon, but I knew 
he didn’t mean me so I didn’t get mad. 

Well, Nanny-goat came back with a 
different pair of pants, and Hog-fat re- 
turned from his mysterious journey. 
“Stall along,” he said, and I asked him 
why, and he said that a word to the wise 
was plenty, and after that nobody said 
anything because nobody wanted to look 
like a bonehead. 

The Arrows kicked goal, and the score 
was 7 to 0. Then they kicked off, and 
Nanny-goat caught the ball. He was run- 
ning it back fine when Greasy appeared, 
and then Nanny-goat stopped and said 
“Down.” 

Hog-fat was mad. “You big stew,” he 
said, “what did you stop for?” And 
Nanny-goat said, “How many pairs of 
pants do you think I own?” And Hog- 
fat said that a fellow who thought much 
of his team wouldn’t let a pair of pants 
stop him, and Nanny-goat said that was 
all right, but how about your father when 
he found you had no more pants left? 


E were lining up again when a 
wagon came rattling down the street. 
“Hurry,” said Hog-fat, “get this play 
going.” And Nanny-goat said, “You were 
telling us to take our time a minute ago.” 
And Hog-fat said, “I'll tell you something 
else if you don’t get going.” Nanny-goat 
shut up, and Fritz Muller passed the ball, 
and the play was for Nanny-goat to go 
around the left-end. 

Just as the play was getting all tangled 
up, two men jumped out of the wagon. 
I heard an awful ki-yi-ying. Googgly An- 
derson said that the dog catchers were on 
the job, and Hog-fat yelled, “They’ve got 
Greasy’s dog.” And Nanny-goat, who 
wasn’t running so hard that you could 
notice it, began to take an interest in the 
game. 


HINGS happened then! Greasy 

dropped out of the game and away 
he went after the dog catchers, and the 
rest of the Arrows got rattled, and Nanny- 
goat never stopped going until he put that 
ball behind the goal posts. 

“I guess that’s not so bad,” he said. 
And Hog-fat said, “You were afraid to 
run until you saw them take the dog.” 
And Nanny-goat said, “I was running slow 
to fool them.” And Hog- 
fat said, “You didn’t fool 
me, and if I was captain 
I'd put you off the team.” 
And Nanny - goat said, 
“Swell chance of you be- 
ing captain.” And Hog- 
fat said, “Oh, I don’t 
know.” And you can bet 
that made me think. 

The wagon went off with 
Greasy’s dog, and the Ar- 
rows came down to where 
we stood like . conquering 
heroes. 

“That touchdown don’t 
count,” said the referee, 
and I asked him why, and 
he said because Greasy and 
everybody else was trying 
to get Greasy’s dog, and I 
told him to turn to G in 
the rule book and show me 
anything about Greasy’s 
dog. 

Well, we had him there, 
so the game began again 
for the ninth or tenth time 





(1 don’t know which it was) that afternoon. 
You can bet there wasn’t much to it 
after that. Without Greasy’s dog the Ar- 


rows couldn’t have beaten a team of one- 
We 


legged kids with turned-in toes. 
kicked a goal and 
tied the score, and 
then we kept on scor- 
ing until we said it 
was 84 to 7. The 
scorekeeper said, “It’s 
only 27 to 7.” And 
Nanny-goat s ai d, 
“How about the time 
I made that brilliant 
run between guard 
and center?” And 
the scorekeeper said, 
“Maybe that hap- 
pened when I was 
around the corner 
buying some candy.” 
And Nanny-goat said, 
“Well, do we get that 
touchdown?” And the 
scorekeeper said, “I 
can’t give what I don’t 
see.” And Nanny-goat 
yelled, “Hey, fellows.” 
ning, and Nanny-goat 
that touchdown?” And the scorekeeper 
said, “Sure.” And then the Arrows came 
running over and said, “What!” And the 
scorekeeper said he thought he’d let some- 
body else keep score because he had to 
go home and mind his baby sister. 

Well, the game ended after that, and 
we marched back to our block singing a 
song that Googgly Anderson says he 
wrote, but that Hannbgent says Googgly 
copied out of a book. The song went 
like this: 


We all came run- 
said, “Do we get 


Once more in victory our banner flies, 
Three cheers for the Blue Stars; 
And in the dust the Arrow ’leven lies, 
Three cheers for the Blue Stars. 
Once more we peal a shout of victory, 
Three cheers for the Blue Stars; 
And the Arrows are in the depths of misery, 
Three cheers for the Blue Stars. 


Nanny-goat says it’s a punk poem and 
that, anyway you can’t peal a shout. But 
just the same we went home singing it. 


FTER we reached our block Googgly 
Anderson wanted to know a ad 


Hog-fat went that time he went with the 
nickle, and I said, “Yes, what did you do 
And Hog-fat said, “I 


with my nickle?” 





onl REET. 
(Lar ran 


“Away went Greasy after the dog catcher.” 








told you we’d win if you gave me that 
nickle, didn’t I?” And Nanny-goat said, 
“I bet you spent it for a soda and took 
a chance.’ And Hog-fat said, “I tele- 
phoned to the S. P. C. A. and told them 
there was a mad dog’ 
loose that had bit 
two people, and the 
call cost five cents.” 
And Nanny - goat 
said, “And is that 
why the wagon came?” 
And Hog-fat said, 
“I guess I got some 
brains, what?” 

Well, for about a 
minute everybody 
gave Hog-fat glances 
of great admiration. 
And then I said, 
“Could you have tele- 

honed if you didn’t 


ave a nickle?” And 
Hog-fat said, “No.” 
And I said, “Who 


gave you that nickle?” 
‘And he said, “Why, 
you did, Cap.” And 
I said, “Well, then, who gets the credit for 
getting rid of that dog?” And he took a 
good look at me and he said that he 
thought I got half and he got half. And 
Nanny-goat said, “I bet Cap. knew all the 
time what Hog-fat was going to do when 
he gave him that nickle.” And Hog-fat 
didn’t dare say nothing. : 

And that’s the reason, when I retire, 
I’m going to let Nanny-goat Jones be 
captain of the Blue Stars. 


Football of the Indians 


IKE lacrosse, the Indian played his 

game of football upon the flat sands. 
The ball was made of leather, sewn with 
a thong and filled with moss. The goals 
were a mile and more apart. The players 
ordinarily were braves of the same tribe, 
but upon special occasions the game would 
be waged between selected players of 
different tribes, one tribe being arrayed 
against another. 

In these tribal contests, says a writer 
in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, the play- 
ers came to the sands arrayed in war 
bonnets, war paint, and full savage re- 
galia.. As the time drew near for the 
game to begin, bows, quivers, shields and 
bonnets were discarded, and the Indian, 
lithe and athletic, stood forth 
eager and alert. Before 
commencing play the rival 
players shook hands and 
rubbed noses in formal token 
of the friendliness of the 
fierce encounter. 

And were our comrades of 
this primeval game without 
technique? Harken unto the 
words of William Wood: 
“They ‘mount’ the ball into 
the air with their naked feet. 
Sometimes it is swayed by 
the multitude” Say, you 
sons of college gridirons, is 
not this a concise description 
of a kick-off or a punt? And 
can that swaying by the mul- 
titude be aught else than a 
scrimmage, however crude? 

Our genial reporters of 
three centuries ago tell us 
that sometimes several days 
were required to obtain a 
goal, 
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SCOUTS 


These famous American Pathfinders 
were your ancestors: 


SAM HOUSTON 
DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID CROCKETT 
BUFFALO BILL 
GENERAL CUSTER 
CARSON & FREMONT 


Do you know what wonderful adventures 
they had, how they lived and what they 
accomplished? Wouldn’t you have loved 
to have lived for a while under their lead- 
ership? Some boys did and they told oth- 
ers about those thrilling times. The 
authors of the TRAIL, BLAZERS SE- 
RIES have woven those stories into books 
that every true born American Scout will 
beg, borrow or buy. Billy Bookworm has 
endorsed them. Here they are. You can 
buy one and we recommend the latest, 
WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, 
and we know you'll want them all, and 
you'll keep and read them for many years. 


SABIN 
SABIN 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, 

GOLD SEEKERS OF ’49, 

BUFFALO BILL and the OVERLAND 
TRAIL 


’ SABIN 
ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER, SABIN 
WITH CARSON AND FREMONT, SABIN 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, FORBES-LINDSAY 
DANIEL BOONE; Backwoodsman, 
FORBES-LINDSAY 


DAVID CROCKETT: Scout, ALLEN 


Boys of all ages from twelve to ninety are setting 
the seal of their approval upon these volumes. 
In addition to being stories of breathless ad- 
venture, each book pictures certain phases o 
American history which are not very well known. 
This background of history gives added pleasure 
and profit in the reading. 

Each illustrated in color and in black and white 
by prominent illustrators. $1.25 net, per volume. 
Postage extra. 


A NEW “HOLLAND” 
BOY SCOUT STORY 


Blackbeard’s 
Island 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 
Frontispiece in color. 5 illustrations in black and 
white by Will Thomson. Net, $1.25 
Three boy scouts search for the gold of Black- 
beard, the pirate, amid numerous adventures in 

the islands off the coast of South Carolina. 


By the same author of 


BOY SCOUTS OF SNOW SHOE LODGE 
BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH BARK ISLAND 


Write for Circulars. You can secure these 
books AT ALL BOOKSTORES or 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 


Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 





From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


Some Suggestions 


for Thanksgiving Day “Eats” and for Things To 
Do Outdoors in the Late Fall 


By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America. 


HANKSGIVING! 

Well! Well! That 

always sounds hke 
something good to eat— 
and a scout should be re- 
sourceful. 

Now, I have a recipe 
here which I want to say 
beforehand I have never 
tried. That isn’t all I 
might say about it—but 
I won’t say anything fur- 
ther. 

You take some _ nice 
fat angleworms and pul 
them in a sieve and ther 
put the sieve in water 
not deep enough to 
drown them. The worms 
will then scour themselves 
free of all dirt and grit. Change the water 
two or three times. Then when they are 
thoroughly clean put them in a sieve in 
sweet milk and let them fill up on the milk 
until they are as thick as your finger. 
Next, have some fat on the fire boiling hot; 
take the angleworms out of the milk and 
allow them to crawl around in cracker 
crumbs. Then drop them into the hot fat. 
After they are well browned put them on 
a plate on lettuce leaves and then throw 
the blamed things away! 

Still, when a fellow is real hungry he 
will eat most anything, and it is good to 
know how to cook even angleworms. The 
beautiful little birds eat them and the fish 
eat them and we eat the birds and fish, 
but the scout who is reduced to a diet of 
angleworms and can be thankful for it is 


f|a genuine, real, buckskin scout and I hope 


he will never be put to such a test. 
Ever Eat Snake? 


The National Scout Commissioner once 
prepared a snake to cook, but after he 
got the thing all cleaned and dressed he 
could not see anything but bones to eat 
and he failed to cook it. He is sorry, be- 
cause he would like to be able to say 
that he had eaten snake. He has made a 
dinner on whale blubber, on skunk, on 
wild mice, on ’coons, *possums, sharks’ fins, 
crawfish, snails—but he thinks he will 
leave the angleworms and snake for some 
other fellow. 

This last season he inspected a number 
of scout camps and saw the boys at work 
cooking for themselves. Many of them 
were good cooks but one little fellow he 
discovered eating dough and raw bacon. 
He was doing this because he could not 
light a fire and he was ashamed to own 
up to it. Needless to say, the fire was 
lighted for him and his bacon and bread 
cooked; and your commissioner is glad 
to report that the same boy can now cook 
his own bacon and twist over a fire made 
by himself. 

Go Ovrvoors THanxscivinc Day 

All joking aside. Thanksgiving Day 
should be devoted to an outdoor dinner 
and a good long hike, but you can make it 
an outdoor luncheon, if you choose, so that 
you can go home and eat turkey in the 





regulation family fashion. 

Usually Thanksgiving 
Day the weather is just 
right for a long hike. The 
trees are in good condi- 
tion to study and name. 
The birds are few but 
you should be able to 
locate some owls and 
shrikes and _ buntings, 
hawks and crows, besides 
a number of summer 
birds who are hold-overs 
—birds who have been 
left behind in the fall 
migration, and these you 
will find in the bushes 
under the sheltering hill- 
side. Late in October last 
year the National Scout 
Commissioner caught with his hands a 
young goldfinch just out of the nest. 
He let the little thing go again, but it 
doubtless perished with the cold because 
it was not large enough to take care of 
itself and must have been one of a very 
late brood. 


Asovut Birns’ Nests anp Mice 


This is the time of year to collect birds’ 
nests and identify them. The birds have 
no further use for the nests and their 
only occupants—if occupants they have— 
will be the pretty little white-footed mice. 
In the fall the American white-footed 
mouse collects cat-tail down and moss or 
lichens and makes a warm bed in such 
birds’ nests as he finds a few feet from the 
ground. After the first snows wet their 
covering down, the mice leave the nests 
and take to hollow trees, old muskrat 
houses and other sheltered nooks where 
they winter. They make very charming 
and interesting pets. 


Wuy Nor Cottecr Cocoons? 


This is also a good time of the year to 
collect cocoons and save them for next 
spring when the butterflies and moths 
will creep out and delight you with their 
delicacy and beauty. You will find the 
cecropia moths’ cocoons on the maple 
trees. You will find the polyhemus co- 
coons. You may find the vanessa antiopa 
butterfly wintering under logs and stones. 
In fact, there are a whole lot of things you 
can find on Thanksgiving Day, and when 
you reach home you can sit down and give 
sincere thanks that you are not compelled 
to spend the winter locked up in a cocoon 
on the branch of a maple tree or hidden 
under a stone in the frozen ground. 

Indeed, you can give thanks—morning, 
noon and night—that you are a boy, dou- 
ble thanks that you are a scout, and quad- 
ruple thanks that you are living in Amer- 
ica, either an American citizen or destined 
to be one, for at the present writing, this 
seems to be the only place on earth where 
anyone can be reasonably happy. 


howl sto, 
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Dad Will Like Structo, Too 


Because it does the real things that big men do 
It is a miniature of the mechanical world, for boys. They make working 


Fathers can’t resist the fascination of Structo. 


in real life. It is not a toy. 





wy 


* 


models—engines, battleships, bridges, skyscrapers, pile drivers, clocks, steam shovels, elevators—just 


like famous engineers and inventors make, then they hook on the motor and they run. 
He can’t help wanting to try to see what he can make, to see whether he 
You have great fun together with your Structo. 


dad on the floor with son. 
cannot beat son with his models. 
learn a lot. 


Makes Men 
of Boys 


STRUCTO 


That brings 
And you both 


Makes Boys 
of Men 


Make a Million Models 


The Structo book shows a wonderful assortment of models for you to make. 
are a million combinations afterward. 


Turn your imagination loose. 


But they are just hints. There 


You find so many parts in Structo—such a 


great assortment of shapes and sizes, gear wheels, shaft pulleys, sprockets, that you can make nearly everything 


you can think of. 


ventor, or a great engineer, or a great architect. 


will not break or rust. 


Gear Wheel Free 


« See the big, strong, deep-cut 
‘ teeth in Structo ear wheel 
shown at left and note the 
small teeth in the little wheel. 
The best way is to send for 
the gear itself. It’s free to you 
if you mention this paper and 
date of issue. Be sure to do this, as no 
gear wheels will be sent if you don’t. This 
is important! Offer good 30 days 
only. Structo gear wheels are 
accurate, scientific, have perfect 
play. They are key-seated on 





shafts. All Structo parts made 
from cold rolled steel, _ stiff, 
sturdy and shiny. They are rust-proof. 


That is where the fun comes in, and the instruction. 


Powerful Electric Motor 
FREE 


Reversible electric mo- 
.tor, more powerful, better 
than others, oes free 


and Accessory Outfit 
No. 3A. Equipped with 
standard Structo shafting 
and interchangeable gears. 
Speed and power may be 
| varied. Structo models 
run by this motor teach laws of physical 
force and engineering principles. 





with Outfits om 4 S$. 


You may find out that you are a great in- 
All these parts are real steel—bright, heavy, cold-rolled steel that 


The New Girder 


The new Structo girder is supplied only 
in Structo, which helps your boy make struc- 
tures strong enough to carry him. He can 
make T-beams, channel-beams, Z-beams, ex- 
actly like those used in skyscrapers and 
bridges. And he can make skyscrapers and 
bridges. This girder adds many new pos- 
sibilities to Structo, not found in any other 
similar toy. 

Dealers: Sttucto, is the big success in this 
* line. Boys crazy about it. Parents 
prefer it. Our new girder, and wonderful free gear 


we are sending out, will create a big demand for 
Structo. Write at once for full proposition, (15) 


STRUCTO MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 113, Freeport, Ill. 
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Boy Scout Tests 


Two more double page picture contests: 
December, “Wild Life”; January, “Winter 
= Activities.” 

Entries must be in three weeks before 
you get the issue. That means only one 
more week for December issue. Hurry! 





= Applying head bandage—First Aid 
(Not Entered In Contest.) 
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Rustic bridge constructed by St. Louis scouts. One of the tests for the Pioneering Merit 
adge. See story on page 
From H. H. Simmons, St. Louis, Mo (One Dollar Prize.) 


LU 





Instruction in fire making 
From Percy Guiicx, St. Louis, Mo. From G. S. Rriprey, Hartrorp, Conn. 
(One Dollar Prize.) (One Dollar Prize.) 
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Japanese scouts in fire contest 
From Mr. Grorce Gieason, Y. M. C. A., Osaxa, Japan. (One Dollar Prize.) 


Knot-tying—a Tenderfoot test. Do you know what knot this is? 
(Not Entered In Contest.) 


ATTA MAT 





LAAT 





m - , 
Demonstrating prone-pressure method of resuscitation 
Special Field Scout Commissioner Wilbert E. Longfellow of the National Red Cross 
Life Saving Corps, is the man to the left of picture. Rescued by fireman’s lift 
(Five Dollar Prize.) (Not Entered In Contest.) 
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KNOW what you boy-friends 

of mine like! That’s why I’ve 

thought out this new and big idea 
that will give you more fun than you 
ever dreamed of before with your 
Erector, Brik-tor and Erector Elec- 
trical Sets. 

What is the “Gilbert Institute of 
Erector Engineering ?” 

You must write for my free, hand- 
some book which contains the whole 
interesting story. However, the fol- 
lowing will give you an idea as to 
what a big thing it is :— 

You know the great yearly prize 
contests that I have held — giving 
away Automobiles, Motor - cycles, 
Canoes and hundreds of other valu- 
able gifts for the best models built by 
boys. 

Now—I am going to continue 
to give these prizes, and in addi- 
tion— all boys who send me pho- 
tographs or 
drawings of 
acceptable 
models of 
any Gilbert 
Toys, will be 
given free en- 
sarollment in 
the “Gilbert 
Institute of 
Erector Engineering.” 

Just think what this means to you! 

You will become a member of the 
Greatest Toy-Engineering university 
of the world. You will have an op- 
portunity to win prizes, honors, de- 
grees and diplomas that you will be 
proud of all your life. And you will 
haveloadsof fun while you are doingit. 








Alfred C. Gilbert, Pres. 


Listen! The “Gilbert Institute of 
Erector Engineering” will confer on 
boys Three Degrees, as follows: 

The First Degree— 
“Erector Engineer” 
The Second Degree— 
“Erector Expert Engineer” 
The Third Degree— 
“Erector Master Engineer” 


The Valuable Awards Given to Boys 
Who Win the Third Degree 


(1) A handsome diploma ready for fram- 
ing, conferring upon you the Degree 
and Title of “Erector Master En- 
gineer.” 

(2) A beautiful, gold “E. M. E.” Fraternity 
Pin which you can wear on your coat, 
so that everyone will know of your 
ability. 

(3) A salaried position with The A. C. 
Gilbert Co., during the holiday season, 
following your winning the “Third 
Degree.” This position is with our 
Demonstration Corps, and will pay 
you a salary of $10.00 per week for 
three weeks, with an extra commis- 
sion on total sales. 

(4) A recommendation, signed, for a 

position with any firm, indicating 

that you are the type of boy 
who is sure to make good, and 
who has won highest standing in the 

“Gilbert Institute of Erector Engi- 
eu neering.” 


It will, of 
course, be 
necessary for 
py you to secure 
@ the First De- 
“ gree Diploma 

~——— of “Erector 
Engineer” before trying for the Sec- 
ond Degree Diploma, and the Second 
Degree Diploma before trying for the 
Third and Highest Degree Pastime: 


THE A. C. 
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You can secure the First Deg 
by doing any one of the followi 
three things: 


(1) Send me a photograph or drawing 
an acceptable Erector model with 
without motor attachment. 

(2) Send me a photograph or drawing 
an acceptable Brik-tor model. 

(3) Send me a photograph showing th 
you know how to put together a m 
tor, the parts of which are includ@ abo 
in the Erector Electrical Set. i 

Get busy right now! Do one of OC 

above things immediately, and I will may * 

you a member of the “Gilbert Institut 





“‘The Toy Likeipuc 


Hello, Boys! Do you own 
a set of Erector? If you 
don’t, you have no idea what 
a lot of fun you are miss- 


ing. 

rector is the toy for the 

“live-wire” boy—the boy 

who has _ imagination and 

ability. With a_ set of 

Erector, he can build models 

of the world-famous engi- 

neering feats like the a 

lyn Bridge, the Panama Ca- 

nal, the great skyscrapers of 

New York City, the Eiffel 

Tower, and hundreds of other 

things such as Machinery, Automobil 

Aeroplanes, Battleships, En ines, Print 

ing Presses, Steam Shovels, pan Imple- | 

ments, etc., etc. 

Big Exclusive Erector Advantages 
1—The only actual structural steel toy. 
2—The only construction toy with inter- 

locking edged girders for building square 

columns. 

3—Most parts for building largest and 
strongest models. 

tale. reinforced steel wheels, grooved 
and hubbed for-every engineering purpose. 
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Erector Engineering,” 
“Erector Engineer” 
da Certificate telling just what to do in 
der to secure the next highest Degree— 
ector Expert Engineer.” 
et the complete story of the “Gilbert 
stitute of Erector Engineering”! 
MFill out the coupon which appears at 
wer right hand corner of this page; mail 
back to me, and I will send you your 
e copy of i> beautiful book which tells 
as well as the valuable re- 
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send you the 
Diploma, 


The A. C. Gilbert Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 
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5—Sturdy electric motor 
that will lift 200 pounds when 
properly geared, comes free 
oith most sets. 

6—Three big illustrated 
Manuals showing over 500 
models. Of course, you can 
build thousands of others as 
you acquire proficiency. 

7—Free membership in the 
a Institute of Erector 

ineering” with handsome 

plomas and other awards, 
including the $5000 Prize 
Contest for Boys. 


The Famous “FOUR” 


Contains every essential engi- 
neering part for building thou- 
sands Sof models. Has big girders, 
Jarge and small wheels, shafting, 
base plates, angle irons, pinions. 
pulleys, gears, nuts and bolts _ 
the great electric motor. Also 
cluded is _our — ttimstrated 


Manual No. 
bull all kinds of models. Packed 
a handsome, hardwood cabinet. 
Al “tor only $5.00. Price in Can- 
ada—$7.50. 
Dealers everywhere are glad to 
show you the new Erector Sets— 
00 to $25.00. 














Valuable Prizes to Boys Who Build the Best Models 


The First Prizes are a handsome Saxon 
automobile, shown below, and a beautiful 
Shetland Pony. Other prizes are Motor- 
cycles, Bicycles, Canoes, Camping Outfits 
and hundreds 
of other valu- 
able gifts. 

Go after these 
prizes, boys! 
Gardner Grote 
—a St. Louis 
boy—won the 
first prize of the automobile last year, and 
the Mayor of St. Louis presented it to him. 
Will you bring this honor to your city and 
yourself this -year? 

Send photograph or drawing of your 
model along with properly filled out entry 
blank. One of these entry blanks is in- 
cluded in each copy of my great magazine 


for boys— 
Ky 













“ERECTOR TIPS” 


“Erector Tips” is full of arti- 
cles that real boys like. Tells 
about great athletic achieve- 
ments, how to do magic 
tricks, etc. 

Contains gripping and 
thrilling stories that de- 
light all red-blooded boys. 
Also keeps you informed about 
the “Gilbert Institute of Erector En- 
gineering,” the Diplomas and awards. 

Send for free Sample Copy. 


A Word to Parents 


I urge all ee and Fathers to inter- 
est their boys is movement, because 
it will affor ‘hom a great deal of whole- 
some fun, encoura ge them to do things 
for themselves, and aid in making better 
boys of them, and admirable types of men 
later on. 

Because of the educational nature of Gil- 
bert Toys, a boy’s thoughts and actions are 
directed along constructive lines while he 

plays. His impressionable mind learns that 

leasure comes through creating and 

= g- His character and ability 

3 a man are certain to be the better be- 
cause of it. 

Encourage your bo 
| Degree Di Diploma of 








to go after the First 
rector Engineer.” 








28 Fox Street, New Haven, Connecticut 
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Here Is the New and Wonderful 
Toy, Boys! 


& ‘hk: | **The Toy for 


Young 
Architects” 
It will enable you 
to complete the frame- 


work models that you 
build with Erector or 
any other construction 
toy—and to make fin- 
ished houses, churches, 
factories, bridges, tun- 
nels, brick piers, tile 
walks, and various 
other models with 
steel bricks in brilliant 
color combinations. 
Just think of the fun! 
The price of Brik-tor 
is $5.00, complete, with a bi og Book, 
beautifully illustrated. Caneda—4 

Dealers everywhere sell Brik- a "Go in and 
see it or send to me for descriptive booklet. 


ERECTOR ELECTRICAL 
SET 


Be an Electrical Engineer! This 
is the Electrical Age! In the 
Erector Electrical Set of Experi- 
mental Apparatus, together with 
the three-volume course of Elec- 
trical Engineering, we offer the 
most fascinating 
Plaything for 
teaching, demon- 
strating and ap- 
plying the secrets 
and principles of 
electricity that 
has ever 
gotten out. You 
can build your own electric motor (all necessary parts are 
included in the set), construct a lifting electro ae 
generate electricity, operate electric trains and 
models, as well as other mechanical toys, and build ° 
powerful gear box which will lift 200 poun You learn 
and play together! It’s great fun. Contains all parts for 
building motor and other apparatus, also for conducting 
100 experiments. Price, ee $5.00; Canada, $7.50. 
Have your dealer show it to you. 












Mail Back the Coupon Today for my Free Book 


J 

{ THE A. C. GILBERT CO., 

H 128 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 

; Please send me free the Nov. issue of your boys’ maza- 
1 zine—‘‘Erector Tips’’—and your new book, “‘How to Le- 
' come an Erector Master Engineer.’ 

: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
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30 
Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
TRY 3 in OnE FREE 


“*Attention!”’ We want every Bo: 
and every other boy in America to po ay om 
One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write today for a generous free 
the valuable free 3-in-One Bisteeery “at 
One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirt and 
never gums or clogs. It cleans and polishes, 
prevents rust “n all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It 
exactly right trigger, hammer, fond a 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 


Always ‘use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few drops 
does thework. 3-in-One will keep your catcher’s 
gloves soft and lasting, also 
prevents rust on your catcher’s 
mask, 
























3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c, 25c and 50c. (The 
50c size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free sample 












eq 
- Friction top emergen -y cans, " h; by mai je 

Send for Bookiet. Atail Sporting Goods "Houses. 

L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland St., 
Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 











Free Camp Guide Contains informa 


H. CHANNON CO., Deptt 9 V Chicago. Ill 








Give an illustrated 
Boy Scout 
Lecture 


Greatest scheme for making money, en- 
listing new scouts, interesting parents and 
others. Anyone can give the lecture ; we fur- 
nish everything, even the lantern. Five dif- 
ferent lectures, each prepared at National 
Scout Headquarters. Each one is complete, 
as shown below, with 50 lantern slide pic- 
- tures showing all kinds of scout activities. 
Lecture is in book form; all you do is show 
the pictures and read the lecture. Lectures 
are rented or sold. Find out about it now. 
Catalogue and information sent free. Ask 
about our Special Plan telling how to get a 
lantern for your troop and pay for it after. 


Send for these 
Scout Photo Stamps 


A sheet of 16 photoettes showing views of Beautiful 
America, together with catalogue and full informa- 
tion, telling how your troop can give a fine enter- 


tainment, sent for 4 two-cent stamps. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
417 Fifth Avenue, Dept. L, New York City 
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They Hiked 





Through the 


Everglades! 





Even the alligators couldn’t scare these Palm Beach scouts 


Te Everglades. Was there ever a 
boy who did not want to be there? 
| Gray moss hanging from the wide-spread- 
|ing limbs of great oaks; dark pines and 
pulpy palmettos; pink flamingos; lazy al- 
ligators; huge rattlers and black moc- 
casins; Seminoles—what a region for 
scouting! 

Only three men had ever crossed the 
’Glades, *twas said. Anyhow, not many 
men can say “I’ve made the trip.” The 
Boy Scouts of West Palm Beach, Florida, 
confidently claim to be the first organized 
body to attempt it. 

Some hike! The palm must be handed 
to Palm Beach. One hundred and thirty- 
six miles. In the rainy season at that! 
One of the bright “chips” from the “log” 
says: “At this time of the year it rains 
some time every day—sometimes it rains 
in the morning and forgets and rains again 
in the afternoon.” 

They headed for Chancy Bay on Lake 
Okechobee. No chance of getting grub 
on the way, so they*took two weeks’ supply 
with them. Two weeks’ supply for twenty- 
four scouts, plus camp equipment, makes 
a heavy load. When the horse was tired 
the scouts teamed up with ropes and 
staffs, and the poor old nag had to step 
lively to keep from being run over by his 
own wagon. 

Along the Dixie Highway it was smooth 
going for twenty-one miles. Jupiter 
Light and’ radio station were inspected. 
Then they hit the trail to the northwest 
and were soon lost in the mysterious and 
silent Everglades. 

A morning swim with the alligators in 
the Loxahatchee River followed a sound 
night’s snooze. The second night out the 
“skeeters” attacked but were driven off 
by the heavy fire of the camp’s defenders. 
All took turns at guard duty. 

Before Indian Town was reached it 
became necessary to lighten the load in 
the wagon on account of the hard going. 
Half the dunnage was stocked beside the 
road and a lone scout was detailed to 
watch it until called for. He watched all 
night and all the next day, repeating the 





tenth law to himself very hard to keep his 
courage up. 

The main party could not make Indian 
Town, so they sent two runners ahead 
for help. They found a Florida Yankee. 
He was willing to send back and haul part 
of their load, provided they would help 
him finish planting his sweet potatoes and 
repair his hog pen first. It was the best 
bargain they could make. They know 
more about the habits of hogs and sweet 
potatoes now. 

Reunited at last, scouts, horse and 
‘wagon, pressed on to Indian Town. Here 
they found three hundred red men, whom 
they describe as “physically strong and 
morally straight unfortunates, to whom 
our government owes much.” 

The last lap of the trip to the lake was 
well watered above and below. The high- 
est spot was but a few inches above water 
level and palmetto leaves were cut and 
dried before the fire for bedding. The 


log at this point states: “During the night, . 


a wild cat paid us a visit, and discovering 
that a scout had to be kind only to nice 
kitties, took his leave before we could get 
a shot.” 

The water on the Allapatta Flats was 
from six to twenty-four inches deep, but 
the scouts were able to keep their noses 
out. Beyond this was the prairie, where 
thousands of cattle grazed. “It certainly 
looked good to see something civilized,” 
says the log. 

A rim of timber appeared on the hori- 
zon. Breaking through this they came to 
the lake and settled down for a good long 
rest. 

The scouts were determined to make the 
return trip in three days, but the horse 
was not in any hurry. They sent him 
ahead and he and the driver switched off 
on the wrong trail. The next day they left 
him in the rear and he didn’t show up 
until the morning after. Supper consisted 
of Everglade air and a discussion of the 
sixth law. The water on the flats was 
deeper than before. 

There was excitement in bunches. They 
bagged nineteen rattlesnakes and sixteen 
moccasins. Hiss—swish—kerplump—just 
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like that. They caught a four-foot ‘gator, 
but the harness did not fit him so they 
kept the horse on the wagon. Two baby 
*coons were captured and joined the troop. 
An enormous turtle crossed their path. 
They carried him seven miles outside and 


the rest of the way inside—in the form 
of a chowder. “It was licken’ good,” says 
the log. 


At 6.05 on the third day of the return 
trip, they marched into the old home town 
with flags flying and simply took the people 
off their feet. The folks at home, knowing 
that the scouts averaged under fourteen 
years, thought it couldn’t be done. It 
takes a scout to show the way. 





The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 

To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 
Badges. 





Daniel MacMorris Hazleton, Pa. 
Harold Dunworth Miami, Fla. 
Walter H. Combs Miami, Fla. 
Ralph P. Yaw Hartford, Conn. 
Walter Johnson Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur C. Booth Waterbury, Conn. 
Jay Buechley Carlisle, Ark. 
Benjamin Schlein Philadelphia, Pa. 
Julian Davis LaPorte, Texas 
Sidney Redman LaPorte, Texas 
Reuben A. Wright LaPorte, Texas + 
Albert S. Redway Lowell, Mass. 
Edward J. McGrew Lexington, Mo. 
LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 
Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 


athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 
to these. 

Robert French 
Daniel MacMorris 
Lewis Cook 


Chicago, III. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Canton, N. Y 


Walter H. Combs Miami, Fla. 

Edwin F. Harper Waterbury, Conn. 
Fred W. Carlson Tiffin, Ohio 

G. M. Holt Kansas C ity, Mo. 
Frank H. Leister, Jr. North Wales, Pa. 
Russel Ragan Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward F. Moore Detroit, Mich. 
William F. Moore Detroit, Mich. 
Donald F. Lane Hartford, Conn. 
W. G. Muhlemann Alden, Ia. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Schlein Philadelphia, Pa. 


G. Wm. Hunsicker, Jr. Philadelphia, Pa 
Julian Davis LaPorte, Tex. 
Morton Simpson LaPorte, Tex. 
Sidney Redman LaPorte, Tex. 
Charlie Riggs LaPorte, Tex. 
Reuben A. Wright LaPorte, Tex. 


Bayside, L. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lexington, Mo. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Neil Atkinson 
Edward D. Dolby 
Alfred H, Lentz 
Edward J. McGrew 
C. Milton Heistand 
Henry W. Winslow 
LIFE SCOUTS 


Harrison, Me. 


Howard oe sama i 
E, Pittsfield, Mass. 


E. Welsh 


Number of boys having received merit badges, 
6,099; number of new boys having received 
merit’ badges for September, 212; total, 6,311. 


Tue Bic Baiwce on Ovr Dovare Pace 


A rustic bridge pictured on our double 
page this month was constructed by fifty 
boy scouts of St. Louis at Camp Nagel, 
Irondale, Mo. The bridge is 30 feet long, 
20 feet wide, with 10-foot approaches on 
each side and comprises 460 pieces of lum- 
ber. The bridge was converted into a stage 
for minstrel shows and fitted up with ar- 
tistic background of shapely cedars, and 





24 tomato can footlights, 








cents a roll. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





A Real Camera for Seventy-Five Cents 





| No. OO 
CARTRIDGE PREMO 


We designed this camera especially for boys and girls. We made it 
on the simplest possible principle so that there would be nothing to 
study over or learn in order to use it successfully. 
our improved rotary automatic shutter, which works for both time and 
snap shot exposure, and won’t get out of order unless abused. We put 
in it the best meniscus lens made, and covered the entire camera with 
durable imitation leather. We make it a point to test each one of these 
cameras as carefully as we do all goods made in the Kodak factories. 

We felt that hundreds of thousands of boys and girls would want 
such a camera, so we made them up in exceptionally large quantities, 
thus reducing the cost of manufacture. This is why we can furnish such 
a good camera for such a little price. It makes 14 x 1% pictures, and 
loads in daylight with six-exposure cartridge film, which costs only ten 


You can haye all kinds of fun with one of these little cameras. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer's, 
or mailed by us on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


We fitted it with 


Get one. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















About Boys’ Life “Ads” 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and _ propositions 
which we believe will be not only of interest 
to the readers of Boys’ Lirr, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 

In every case the article advertised .is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that all 
claims made with reference to it are as rep- 
resented, 





HUNTING KNIFE 
AND SHEATH 
Sees sore: 
Scouts 
These knives have 





ground and polished, with 


hammer, pered, 
Blade is 4 inehes long, keen a7 


properly tem 
strong metal handle. 


)thin for cutting, yet a Pan and ridged 


meet the rugged uses of the ip. The sheath 
is made of strong leather well cowed d riveted, 
t. — Rg 


, on . Send a 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
Dept. B. EB. 96 Chambers Street New York 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 
eos F- 
tain wireless telegraph sta- 


a number of 
the Morse and 














ments to use; 4 what —_ 
are for and how t 

Has many new p BB and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request now. 
Get the best 0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electric Toys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Cali 
Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 
Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus. 
Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 
less Telegraph instruments, Ignition Supplies, eto. 


IT MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECT RICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York: hicago: St. Louls 
17 Park Place” 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 














CATALOG 
OF WIRELESS 
APPARATUS 


FREE 


Your copy of our 80- 
cog Catalog of Wire- 

ss Apparatus sent 
free on request. nd 
postal card for it to- 
day; ask for Wirelest 
Catalog No. 84B98 


























1% our Wireless 
Catalog shown 
above we illus- 
trate and de- 
scribe this high 
grade variable 
condenser and a 
great many other pieces 
of wireless apparatus of very high quality. 
Our price on this condenser, $3.70. Other 
prices equally low. Send for the book today 
and see for yourself. Ask for Catalog of 
Wireless Apparatus No. 84 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chicago. ~ 

















JUST 
mee On 18 


Complete 
Wireless 
Station 









Unassembled parts of 
this st station $9.05 


Yeu can purchase the unasserbled parts of any of 


our stations. 
stamp for our large catalog “ L” of remarkable values 


THE HANDEL ELECTRIC CO., 66 Vesey Street, N. Y. 
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HEN you get to the stage of the 

game where you ride a_ motor- 

cycle, run a power boat, drive an 
automobile, or fly an aeroplane ‘and some- 
thing goes wrong with your motor you 
will have enough to think about and to 
experiment with to keep your hands lim- 
ber and your mind from shriveling up 
with dry rot for a long time to come. In 
other words, a gas engine, when it refuses 
to work, will make you’think, think hard 
and sometimes make you think out loud. 

Electricity has more to do with running 
motorcycles, motor boats, automobiles 
and aeroplanes than most people give it 
credit for. In fact, wherever you find 
any of these vehicles there you will also 
find little old Mr. Electricity doing his 
share to make the wheels go round. 

To understand how electricity helps 
these speed machines to spin over the 
ground, skim across the water and soar 
through the air, you must know something 
about the gasoline engine, or motor, as 
it is usually called for short, for all of 
these things are fitted with this kind of 
a power plant. 


How Gasourne Enorne Works 


A gasoline engine or motor, in its sim- 
plest form is made up of (1) a cylinder, 
with (2) a piston working back and forth 
in the cylinder, its other end being con- 
nected with (8) a shaft to which there is 
fastened a flywheel. 

There is connected to the cylinder by 


























Fig. 1—How a gas engine works. 
1— Exhaust Exhaust Exhaust Exhaust 
valve closed closed closed open 
2—-Intake Intake Intake Intake 
valve ~ c o jt closed 
pa as 
3—Spark plug No current taken place N° current 
no current 
4--Gasoline Gas mixture Explosion Burnt 
and air being drives gases 
mixture compressed piston forced out. 
being drawn down 


into cylinder 


means of an intake pipe (4) a carburetor, 
which changes the fluid gasoline into a 
gas mixed with air which makes a highly 
0) ste mixture, and this is let into the 
cylinder by a valve; another valve lets 
the burnt gases out. Finally there is (5) 
a high tension electric system for making 
a spark to fire the explosive mixture at 
the right time in the cylinder. 

A glance at Fig.-1 will show you what 


| takes place when a gasoline engine is 


running. On the first down stroke of the 
piston the intake valve to which the car- 
buretor is attached, is opened and the gas 
and air mixture is sucked into the cylin- 
der as shown at A. 





By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 


Author of “The Book of Wireless,” 


“The Book of Magic,” etc. 


As the piston moves up again it com- 
presses the gas as shown at B; just as 
the piston gets to the top of the cylin- 
der an electric spark jumps across the 
little gap between the ends of a pair of 
wires that run inside of the cylinder and 
this fires the mixture when the gas ex- 
plodes as shown at C. 

It is this explosion that drives the pis- 
ton down and it is this down stroke that 
develops the power of the motor. On the 
second upstroke the exhaust valve is op- 
ened and the piston pushes the burnt gases 
out as at D; then the cycle of operation 
as it is called, begins all over again. 

Tue Current THat Fires tue Gases 


Now the particular thing that we are 
interested in here is how the electric spark 








Fig. 2. 


A. Iron core; 


Wiring Diagram. 


B. Primary coil; C. Secondaty 


coil; D. Spark gap; E. Armature; F. Vibrating 
Spring; G. Contact point; H. Adjusting screw; 
I. Binding posts; K. Condenser. 


is made that fires the gas mixture and 
causes it to explode. 

First of all you know that a battery 
current will not jump across an air-gap 
between the ends of the wire circuit no 
matter how closely they are held together. 
Why? Because it is a low pressure cur- 
rent, and it takes a high pressure cur- 
rent, or a high tension current as it ‘is 
called, to make jump sparks. 

Now there are several ways to set up 
a high tension current for making jump 
sparks, but there are only two ways used 
for motorcycle, motor boat, automobile 
and aeroplane motors and these are (1) 
by means of a battery and a spark coil, 
and (2) by means of a high tension elec- 
tric machine. 


How a Sparx Com Sets Ur Jump Sparks 

To know how a spark coil sets up high 
tension currents and how these currents 
make jump sparks, you must know how 
a spark coil is made. 

A spark coil, or induction coil, as it is 
often called, is made up of six principal 
parts and these are (1) a coil; (2) a 
primary coil; (3) a secondary coil; (4) 
an interrupter; (5) a condenser, and (6) 
a base on which it is mounted, or a box 
in which it is placed. 

The coil of a spark coil is formed of 
a bundle of soft iron wires and a wooden 
cheek, or end, is fixed on each end of the 
coil. Two or three layers of No. 14 insu- 


lated copper wire are then wound on the 
iron core and one of the ends of this coil 
of wire, which is called the primary coil 
—because it is the first coil—is connected 
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to a binding post, and the other end of 
the wire is connected to one side of an 
interrupter, or vibrator, as it is some- 
times called. 

The interupter is made exactly like 
the vibrating element, or part, of an elec- 
tric belt and its purpose, like that of an 
electric bell, is to make and break the cir- 
cuit a large number of times a minute. 

Because when a large current is used 
the contact points of the interruptor are 
apt to get hot and this causes the cur- 
rent to keep on flowing across the air-gap 
when the contact points are pulled apart 
and the break is made. 

To prevent this action frém_ taking 
place and to break the current off sharp, 
which is necessary for the proper work- 
ing of the coil, a condenser is shunted 
around the contact points, which means 
that each wire terminal, or end, of the 
condenser is connected to one side of the 
interruptor, all of which is shown in 
Fig. 2 

Tue Conpenser 1x Detain 


A condenser is made of a large num- 
ber of sheets of waxed paper, or mica, 
with a leaf of tinfoil laid between each 
pair of sheets of paper or mica. When 
the contact points break apart.the cur- 
rent from the battery flows into the con- 
denser, and when the points make con- 
tact the condenser discharges and adds 
the current stored up in it to the current 
from the battery, and this helps to make 
the current that flows through the primary 
coil stronger. 

Around the primary coil and well insu- 
lated wind from it, a hundred or more 
turns of very fine wire for every turn of 
heavy wire that is in the primary coil, 
and the ends of the coil of fine wire, which 
is called the secondary coil, because it is 
the second coil of wire, are connected to 
the upper binding posts as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

When a low pressure current flows 
through the primary coil from the bat- 
tery it sets up a very high pressure, or 
high tension current in the secondary coil, 
and when the primary circuit, that is the 
circuit formed of the battery and pri- 
mary coil, is broken, another high tension 
current is set up in the secondary coil in 
the other direction, so that the secondary 
coil delivers at its end a high tension 
alternating current. 

If now two wires are connected to the 
ends of the secondary coil and the ends 
of these wires are brought to within one- 
half an inch of each other and the spark 
coil is set in action sparks will jump 
across the space or gap between the ends 
of the wire. 

For igniting, that is firing the gas and 
air mixture after it is drawn into the 
cylinder of a motor, the two wires are set 
in a porcelain tube to insulate them from 
each-other and a brass screw with threads 
cut on the bottom is fixed to the tube so 
that it can be screwed into the head of 
the cylinder, and there you have a spark 
plug as shown in Fig. 8. 

A spark plug has only one binding post; 
the other wire being fastened to the screw 
and this makes connection with the en- 
gine. One wire of the spark coil con- 


nects with the binding post of the spark 
plug and the other wire of the coil con- 
nects with some other point of the engine, 
and in this a complete circuit is had. 

A timing device, which is simply a 
mechanism to close the circuit and make 
the spark at the right instant, must be 












The Pa 

snap and “‘go’ 

of Lionel Elec- 
tric Trains make 


them the favorites of 
hundreds of thousands of 
boys. I know boys—I’m 
still one myself. They want, 
not weak, flimsy, makeshifts, 
but big, business-like steel 
trains run by high power mo- 
tors. That’s why they get so 
much joy and use out of Lionel 





trains. Lionel locomotive motors 
have phosphor- bronze tubular 
“brushes” that can be quickly & 


replaced by you. 
ble colors; good for years of fun. 


then order from your dealer. 


J. LIONEL COWEN, 


Lionel cars are of cubesihilite steel, painted in handsome dura- 
Send for my new, ‘free catalog, showing over a 
hundred pictures of locomotives, cars, semaphores, etc.—choose what you want— 























THE LIONEL MFG. CO., 48C E. 2st Street, NEW YORK CITY 








Complete description and prices 
of the latest electrical and ex- 
imental apparatus — Storage 
atteries, Rectifiers, Transform - 

5 Wireless 


‘legraphs, Telephones, 
Electrical Supplies, Model Aero- 
planes and Parts for building 
your own apparatus. 
Our prices will save you mo 
and our we deliveries will 


save you tim 

6e in stamps Swill bring you this 
wonderful book. Best catalog of 

Wireless and Electrical Apparatus, etc., published. 

Send for this catalog right away. 6c in stamps brings 

it by return mail. 


ADAMS-MORGAN CO. “Th: 5:pe;imenter’s 












WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Electrical Goods and Wireless Apparatus 





—___» 





Send T for a Copy of Our 
Unrivaled 232 Page Gatalogue 
The Simplex Telegraph Outfit 
An opportunity for every boy to learn 
to telegraph and to put up a line with 
his chum. This is a full sized 
telegraph set, 
fine key and sounder, mounted 
on a On a, polished base. Will work 
ice, excellent Fi 
Telegraph for Boy Boouts. acs: 


ce, ¥ 
Postage Extra. Wt. 2 Ibs. 


Fun With 
Here is arare chance to get 
started right in your study 
of electricity. This won- 
derful outfit contains 55- 
page book of instructions 
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which will gi boy — ic i kn Sard ae 

nic! ve any a pract ca OW ie of elec- 
‘ise Aba Price Only 50c. Postage 

100 Alvin Place UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 














10 Cents z a | Day 


goa 
ays superb Trivie Si Eis = aa 
ric e' Trial before 
tobuy. Write for 





offer. 


WoruIzeR Free Band Gutalog’? fe - 


orneee 


Band O: Ca alog., 
ifFings of nents. pe er 
"few “iat allowance 


oF oa a Gere, Writs today. sean 
y the ri 


BOYS: 
Wireless Is Real Sport 


Listen to messages sent 










with this superb 
triplesilverplated 
ic Cornet. 













time from Government 
stations twice daily. 
—s real sport. 

A —_——— ” Superior 
Head Set will make your wireless sure success. 
rofessionals for its anarD. clear tone, yet 
5.50. Send 4c for Catalog L and full 
description today. 


C. Brandes, Inc., Room 816, 32 Union Square, N. Y. 


BRANDES WIRELESS RECEIVERS 


The Receivers with Matched Tone 


SCHOOL INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in U. 8. Expert Ad- 
vice free. Want for fg or boys? American Schools’ 
Association. Write, 1012 Times Building, New York, or 
1515 Masonic Temple, ‘Chicago, 





















Rome) Quick Money in 
MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money 
= by growing mushrooms the way 
© greatest expert in America tells 
ou how. Use basement, cellar, shed, 
xes, etc. It’s easy. ‘Mush- 
rooms F na 4 bis a? — — 
- ore me is n sen 
boy Or girl the great free book, “Truth About Mush. 
rooms”’—tells all about it. Send name and address today. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 321, 1342 N. Clark St., Chicago 








EARN TELEGRAPH 


j Morse and Wireless—R. R. Accounting 
baw Asmcr) taught. Splendid op- 
Positions secured. arco! 

Co. op to employ graduates. We 
own and exclusively occupy two large modern buildings 
equipped “_— R. R. and Western Union wires and com- 
plete 2 K. W. ——_ Wireless Station. jecue school 
—established years. Investment $25,000. Endorsed 
by Railroad, Seedeal and Western Union Officials. Ex- 
pert practical teachers. Low living expenses; easily 
earned if desired. Tuition low. Easy payments. Corre- 

spondence courses also. Catalogs Free, 


Dodge’s Telegraph, Ry. & Wireless Institute, Bath St Valparaiso, Ind. 








shay heliahauaiie 
Ma a e ao a Portable Electric 
Light out of any Dry Cell. 
aa —- with —— 
ectric Bulb to an - 
— a ee fs 35¢ 
'd. and Sold by W. A. HARVEY 
Pat. Applied for or Burr Building, SCRANTON, PA. 


teeeee 
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used whether there is one, or eight, of ( 
more cylinders to the engine. 14 

For a one-cylinder engine a timing de- 
vice is simply a revolving switch made up 
of a fixed contact point and a movable 
contact point that is worked by the shaft 
of the engine. Where two or more cyl- 
inders are used, each cylinder must have 
a fixed contact point and a revolving 
contact point that makes contact with 


fg * “ each fixed point in succession. 
F ine Outfits Axsovut THE MaGNeTo 


F or Boys and Grown-Ups Very few motorcycle engines have a 
Here’s a great treat for boys who like to give ||Spark coil ignition system nowadays, the 
shows and do real mages sahens best oy are | high tension magneto having taken the 
done in the theatres. Mysto Magic Sets con- 
tain some of the best tricks performed on the | place of it; many motor boat engines 
stage. You can give a complete evening’s en- || are fitted with spark coil outfits, while 
tertainment with these sets and earn money in | automobiles and aeroplanes have both a 

= or at parties, socials, churches and | spark coil and magneto ignition system. 
: F: It is easier to start an engine on the 

The F Trick ; ith a b 

e Famous Iricks battery, which means with a battery and f 

Of the Greatest Magicians spark coil, than it is to start it on the Get It NOW 
oh diiccitialh hi atihn ox has dente ont of-ofl magneto for the reason that a spark coil e 
full of trleke that will mystify people and seem mar. || Works on its own power, while a magneto 


velous to them. The at Magic Manual given with | | 
this outfit not only ‘toile you how to do all the excep- depends for its power on the engine since BOYS’ I IFE 


tionally fine tricks listed below, which are included || it is belted, or geared, to the shaft of the 








we hw 








in the outfit, but includes instructions for 20 other 

great tricks which you can do without special appara- latter, and to generate enough current to will ive it to ou 

cus, such ss the Maltiplying Dollar Bill. Siapocer- make a jump spark it must be turned g Jy 
Tum \ the world- — 

Davenport Rope-Tying ‘trick BNE ANE WOEENENS \ | very fast. But once that it is started 


dia 





Here are some of tents of this sp 
magic set. Price, $3.00" v. ; $7.50 Canada: 
Phantom Card Trick, iseke Cord, Papal Blanco, 
Knockout Card Trick, Princess Card Trick, Startling 
Card Trick, Mysto Jacks, Pick-it-out. Indian Beads, 
Phantom Ring, Diminishing Billiard Balls, Multiply- 
ing Billiard Balls, Chinese Ring on String, Chin Ling 
Soo Coin, Vanishing Coin from Glass, Pass Pass Coin 


THE NEW SCOUT 
HANDBOOK 





Trick, = ) LT mommy | =. ine Coin Box, In Spark 
cg cae MUCH LARGER — FAR BETTER 
Odin’s Disc, etc.—all handsomely packed in a fine case. Cena Fi 8 
igure 8. 
A Wonderful Book . 512 Pages Now 
The big Manual of Magic Knowledge included in || it is far better than a battery and spark Cidihtastmeacals 20 


all Mysto Magic Sets is the greatest book on Magic * s j 
ever printed. Tells all about the Black nae coil for it generates a powerful, high ten- 


set the stage and give show: sion current steadily whereas a battery 575 Pictures 


Save your money and oy one of these sets, boys— keeps dropping in pressure. 






k for it for a Christ 
“ie Mee A magneto is a small dynamo electric (400 of them New) 
Hy Sy? ~ machine, and its construction is very sim- } 
are sold by ple, and hence, easy to understand. It Gives requirements for new grades 
partment consists of (1) a permanent steel mag-|] of Stouts and for new Merit Badge ; 
Stores, net, or two or three of them bolted to-|] new information on Woodcraft, Wild 
Magic and gether; (2) a revolving armature, and|} Life, Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, 
Trick (3) a pair of collector rings. Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, 
Catal The steel magnets are very strong and New Things to Make, New Games 
ett are made in the shape of the letter U. to Play, etc., etc. The complete pro- 
Free The revolving armature is a bar of soft|} gram of the Boy Scout Movement 
Write for it to- iron with slots cut lengthwise in it and|] and detailed instructions by the most 
ok a in these are wound a large number of famous experts in all lines of scout- 


turns of very fine wire, as shown in Fig.|] craft. It’s “the most wonderful book 
8-a. A steel shaft runs through the cen-|] for boys ever published. 
ter of the armature and on one end of = 
the pag ager ag 2 —t ring Here, Now, Is Your Big Chance— 
THE and to the outside of this two brass rings, 
A. C. GILBERT COMPANY called collector rings, or slip rings, are This great Scout Handbook will be 
=e enecall New Haven, Conn. | fastened, and to each one of the latter is|] sent free with one yearly subscription 
soldered an end of the coil of wire on the to Boys’ Life (12 issues) at the regu- 


lar toy dealer 
when you write. 








INDIAN armature. : 2 lar subscription price, —!] : 
The armature is now mounted in bear- OTHER CHARGES. 
MOCCASINS ings, so that it will turn freely between 


i desi ‘ : NOTE: We will send the magazine and 
Sie ees _ = » mags <6 a ie the handbook to separate addresses if spe- 


wear of real Indian cial request is made. 
par a po Mpa CUT THIS OFF—MAIL IT TO-DAY ~ 
iceable, solid-com- 

, : for!)  "™% Cree = jl ceee-n--------------------5-2------- 
aie or ceadeae BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue 
wear. If your New York City. 
dealer cannot sup- Please send me, all charges prepaid, a 
1 ou, write us copy of the new, revised (14th) edition of 
a neha’ ; the HANDBOOK FOR BOYS, and also 
for catalogue. Figure 8-a. BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’. Magazine, 
ate Prices .00 as d ; deia foe one ee inning ee ae next num- 
yp opt any fy | ima adhe paidin || strips of copper, called brushes, are fix er, for which I enclose $1.00. 

00: e il strip pper, 2 @ 
5 fesoniylennsndben yoke to the base so that each one will press 























$1.25. 
ALGONQUIN SLIPPER CO. on one of the rings, and one of these Signed 
Ban. Main: : BMCM wcrc c cer rceescescsceccsssesseee 
ee > — - brushes leads to a timing device, exactly 
like the one described in connection with { 
In the Bell System, universal service is the spark coil. The other binding post A a Sey ey Sie ene a 
the privilege of the millions. of the timer is connected to the binding : 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH ; ee Gee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
post of the spark plug with a heavy rub Ww ; 
CO. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES ber insulated wire, and the other’ brush (Write “plain y) 
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of the magneto is connected with some 
part of the engine as shown in Fig. 3. 


How tHe Macneto Works 


The principle on which the magneto 
works is this: The great Fareday, of 
whom I told you something in the first 
chapter, found—and you will find the 
same thing if you try it—that if a wire 
is passed quickly across and between the 
poles of a magnet, a current will be set 
up in the wire and in this way he proved 
that magnetism could be changed into 
electricity. 

To generate a large number of currents 
very rapidly and having a high enough 
tension to produce a spark, a large num- 
ber of wires, or rather turns of wires, 
must pass the poles of the magnet every 
minute, and to get this result it is only 
needed to wind as much fine insulated 
wire in the slots of the armature core as 
you can get on to make it full. 

As each turn of wire passes before the 
north pole of the magnet, or cuts the mag- 
netic field as it is called, a current is set 
up in the wire in one direction, and when 
the turn of wire passes before the south 
pole of the magnet a current is set up 
in the turn of .wire in the opposite direc- 
tion and in this way high tension alter- 
nating currents are generated that are 
exactly like these produced by a battery 
and a spark coil, 

These high tension alternating currents 
flow round the coil of wire of the arma- 
ture and out to the collector, or slip 
rings, where they are taken off by the 
brushes, and from there they run over 
to the spark plug in the cylinder of the 
engine. 

When the currents reach the spark gap 
they burn out the air between the spark 
points, the rest of the current jumps 
across the gap and makes a good hot 
spark that fires the gas and air mixture, 
that makes the explosive, that develops 
the power, that runs the engine, that 
drives the motorcycle, motor boat, auto- 
mobile or aeroplane et cetera, and so on 
in the same way and without end like the 
rhyme about the house that Jack built. 








‘* TILL they come—hundreds and hundreds— 

letters from boys everywhere, on their way 

to boys everywhere else. It is so easy, getting 

into our “World Brotherhood of Boys” and mak- 

ing friends all over the earth, that all the space 

we need now is enough to tell the simple “rules 
of the game,’ so new boys may come in 

Here’s how— 

Write a letter to a boy. 

Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 

If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, or in Canada of the 
British Isles, put a two-cent stamp on it. 

If you want it to go to a boy in some other 
part of the world, put a five-cent stamp on it. 

Place the unsealed envelope in another, seal 
the outside envelope and mail it to Boys’ Lire, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, affixing adequate postage. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside 
envelope the name of the country or state to 
which you want it sent.) 

No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 
volved in this correspondence; our service is 
given free to all boys, whether subscribers to 
Boys’ Lire or not. 








Stevens Repeating Rifle 


Earn this for 
yourself 


BOYS: "@ 
BE LARKINITES & 


There are lots of boys joining this gre reat money-making 
organization. You should be in this Club. Write us at 
once and we will tell you how to enter our Prize Contest, win one 
of the gold prizes, and in addition have : 
WITHOUT 


[7 v0 Given To You M 


Every member will be able toearn foods, soaps, toilet articles, paints, 
things like this Gun, Watch or sundries, etce., and your friends will 






Talking-Machine or money ork- gladly give you orders. because 
ing a few hours each, ome Larkin Products are known every- 
boys are getting mo afd using where, and they pay you only the 


it for Xmas. Everyone hastohave regular retail prices for them. 


Sur BIG FREE BOOK 


Write your name and address in Coupon and mail today and 
we will tell you how to earn the hundred and one different 


ean new son ie 





A Larkinite can_earn a 
Sterling - Silver Watch 
like this in one after- 
noon. It's a guaran- 
teed Seth Thomas 
Movement. 


Lathitt Ca Please send me your new 
Catalog No. 123 and tell me how to be 
a Larkinite. 







our handsome new 
Catalog. 
Send Coupon 
Today 





Name......... 


Address... 025 essicseentesdaccabeubscncnemmamioccedel 


A fine Talking- Machine 
Yours for an afternoon's work, 

















esl ».. 
Give 


fea lexible Flyer 


J J 
The sled with the famous non-skid runners 
The always welcome gift for —= of all ages. A real *‘snow-mobile’* which means 
?  healthiul fun and includes grooved runners of chrome 
nickel steel which prevent skidding bw increases speed and control. All-steel front adds 
durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No more dragging of wet feet and wearing out 
shoes. Prevents colds and saves doctor's bills. Sostrong and scientifically made it 


. 
Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
Itisn’ta Flexible Flyer Flexible Flyers are sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 812 
unless it bears this 
carries two children, 4 ft., 104g Ihs., price $3.50. 
Trademark. | J unior Racer Express paid East of the Missouri River. 


FLEXI E SELES S.L. Allen & —_ Box 1102S Philadelphia ,/ * 
= Y ive book! rdboard model >, 
= Free Offer £3 ing how Flexible p+ Renee ——— 












































s Subscribe Now and Get This Flashlight 


Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Take up no room in your pocket, yet 
throw a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2% volts Mazda lamp, 
3 x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to- ses and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 





is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 
AT eee “USE THIS ORDER BLANK ~~~~"""" "77" TCT Tt errrrn 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one t Feet, HegQinniNG..<cccccccccccodesscccccaissccces 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR 
Name ..... Seve eae TTT PTUTTTT OT TTT TTeePTTLIT Tier fe eee 
RGGCOND  b.h606 CF Gecivicrd cies Apaenods dee saw essed ic Baad eid te 4k vibe aise 
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S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


HEN one of your chums offers you an S. B. 
Cough Drop, you may know he’s a wise f 
He’s the chap who is always in tip-top condition. 
Keep your throat as clean as your sled runners. : : : ‘i 
Don’t let colds, sore throat or hoarseness get near you. ELLOWS! os Five a eye ve 
S. B. Cough Drops taste better than most candy. One cemenney | te. Gee ee Je ces, of 
. SD. Oug ps y- uess he is right for a large percentage 0 
at bedtime loosens the phlegm. the bricks are only half baked. ow we want 


SMITH BROTHERS good hard square-cornered bricks, for we are 


- merciful in our destruction. Old F. M. must 
of Poughkeepsie 


not suffer a lingering “‘can-kick,” he must never 
Makers of S. B. Chewing 
Lasses Kisses 


know what hit him. 
Gum and 




















By the way, a contractor or builder does not 
thank a brick merchant, or give a receipt for 
each individual brick delivered to him. either B 
does our “Think and Grin” editorial column 
builder. Like the contractor, he acknowledges 
and thanks for the thousands of carloads all at 
once. It would be absoverymuchlutely impos- 
sible to give receipt for each brick received 
here. They are received all right and each one 
carefully examined and classed, the places and 
prizes being awarded to those bricks considered 
fittest for old F. M.’s memorial column. 

Say! we are not condemning old F. M. to 
death at the stake, so ease off boys, on those 
match puzzles. Now that the winter is coming 
we must make it hot for the old rascal, but 
we mustn’t cremate him. 

That “three wells” puzzle dampened some of 
your ardor, but the mystery wasn’t too deep 
for Scout Vinton Rawson, whose solution we 
publish. A good many others solved the prob- 
lem, but we award the prize to the first mailed 
and calculate the first from the date of posting. 

Regarding drawings, we can only reproduce 
those drawn clearly with good black ink on 
: plain ge paper = ee mn ae — 

wl e consigned to the wastebasket, a tate 
You Can Get a Real | which once befell a picture of what was sup- 
posed to be a rooster but which proved even- 
tually to be a realistic hen, for when thrown in 


the basket it lay there. Help! Forget it, and 
get on to the trail of old F. M. right away! 
Oh! Yes. We are holding a few over for 


next month’s publication, maybe yours are 






Your Grandpa 














° among them. Anyway if not, try again for a 
with — mgr ng h oat subscription to ged 
2 s Are—for the hardest thing in the world to 
One Subscri ption discourage is a scout. Hurry! 





@ 2 @ 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE eer 


Why is the earth like a boy scout? 
Because it does a good turn daily. 


No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO see 


Here is a simple, compact little 
- . He Needed Something Else 
camera, just the thing for boys or Motuer—Well, Tommy, how did you like your 
girls to snap pictures of their first day at school? , 
friends and sports with. And Tommy—When I came the teacher told me 


to sit on the chair for the present. I sat there 
although small and extremely eney all morning and afternoon, and she didn’t give 


to use, it’s a real camera with the me any. 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the @> 
— ae. young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 


The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 


ee ee eens Ta 





Cott—Mother, do 
horses bray? 

MotHer — Neigh, 
my child. 





Which Do You Prefer? 
Jim—Why. has a fellow with big feet an 





snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The ; 
7 : . advanta . . 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them "= velo he pemitaiunn hv dog tbs 
when desired. Tim—He can cover | more ground at each 
. . . t " 3 
Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- poms Y 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. A re we , f 
: nm old ma é é 
The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. ‘land in the shape shown here. 
ay Bet the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid = — to divide yee = A 
on wl rape ome etween four sons, the divi- ‘ 
oe : cece ne Subscription to Boys’ Life. sions to be all the same -ahape. ¢ 
An teenaaneocnnnnmnned PARMA A OSe coccencececccccacsoccecsc-<- Howdidhedoit? 4 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: le th iin e : 
$i tee — the ae oy 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed The fell h yi re? ae : ae ' 
: ; Py =~ ° ‘ ow who sent in is next on ¢ 
this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. it for the first time. He’s going to be ~ nee 
in eleven years. 
PINS irav's so Si Se cE bRa wan Aves Sot ee cb aeeee cel Bas oak eae 
Bee OE es ee PE EE eS eecce Aa Irishmen was. pleating shade trees: when 
CO cPCHHSCOSCHSEOEES a lady passing by said: “You're digging out the 
holes, are you, Mr. age 
Gn &te betes cmhs 6 obs Coco eecoccrsecesrececsesree res eeesee “No, mum. Oi’m diggin’ out the dirt an’ 











lavin’ the holes.” 
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For the as ~ ~~-$" Waamaeae Etc. 


Tram Nl. a ae, Treen woz 
100 cars Mihir techies 


<-6AST . MAIN TRACK, A * wesT—> 
Surtch Sutloh 


© D 

In the above diagram train No. 1 wishes XN 
to go west and train No. 2 east. The siding B| * 

holds only 50 cars and an engine at a time, . 


track A between the two switches holding the 
same number. The trains consist of 100 cars RE U3 ons on 


each. How did they get by? and Steel Linec é 

















More than Between East and West 
First Scout—What’s the difference between 
the North and South poles? 
Sreconp Scout—Dunno. 
First Scour—aAll the difference in the world. 
* * * 






Only a Little Shower 
Jack— That man yonder can’t hear it thunder. 
31LL—Why, is he deaf? | 
Jacx—No, it isn’t thundering. 
7 * * 





Put It Up to Dad 


OR any rea/ boy, an afternoon's shooting at the traps 
or a morning in the duck blind is worth all the kid 
games in the world. 



























Sticking the Dealer 

Boy—I want to buy some paper. 
DeaLer—What kind of paper? 
Boy—You’s better give me flypaper. I want 

to make a kite. | 

* * * 


Ever Hear This? 
TeNpERFOOoT—Why is O the noisiest of the 
vowels? “ J 
First Ciass Scout—Because O is always in 


noise and the rest are in-audible. 
* * * 


Besides, a regular fellow wants his dad to trust him with a 
regular gun—a Remington UMC the same that top-score shooters use, 


That’ s the gun! A boy will be proud to own it, take care of it and 
keep on shooting with it when he’s a man. It's that kind of gun 


and he's. that kind of fellow. 


Look over the Remington UMC Pump Gun point by point: 


The sure, quick loading, quick firing mechanism with the famous Remington UMC Slide 

ction: 6 shots without lowering the gun: Solid Safety Breech—Hammerless—Dottom 
Ejection. Then, the barrel of Reminyton Steel, bored by the Remington UMC system that 
gives the lifetime of fine shooting quality for which these guns are noted. And there's the 
right grip to the stock, and the perfect balance that make the gun so easy to shoot. 


Shoot “Arrow”™ or “Nitro Club” stee/ Jined shells in your gun, 
aed you will have ammunition you can rely upon. The Steel Linin 
—_ all the force of the explosion straight behind the shot—by ail 
the fastest shells made. 


Get your ammunition and quas from the dealer who carries the 
best stock and sells to the best trade. Any sportsman will tell 
you who and where he is. He displays the Red Bal] Mark of 
Remington UMC—the Sign of Sportsmen's Headquarters 
in every town. 


Write for booklet ** Four American 


Maybe in the Movies 
Be hear strange sounds in my ears, Doc.” 
“Well, where would you expect to hear thoni” 
* * * 
No Danger Here 

Pat got a job moving kegs in a powder factory, 
and to the alarm of the foreman, was discovered 
smoking at his work. 

“Gracious,” exclaimed the foreman, “do you 
know what happened when a man smoked at his 
jo® some years ago?” 

"" “Shure, I don’t know,” answered Pat. 

“There was an a that blew up a 
dozen men.” 

“That couldn’t happen here,” replied Pat, 
calmly. 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause there’s only me and you,” was the 





































; reply. Use a seed Pencil, To EE ys Who Are Famous Rifle Shots” 
Draw this figure without tak- Clean and oil your gun with REM OIL, the combination Powder 
ing the pencil off ha Can ag A or Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
going twice over the same line. 
Gra hatter copy ps figure first THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
because it’s 100 to 1 you can’t CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
do it the first time. Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and 
. +. oe Ammunition in the World 
these Won Feisce——tor i Above—Ain’t it Woolworth Building New York 
wfu 





Harold Borland, Flagler, Colo.; Otto Zuidi, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Harold Holzman, New York 
City; Scout Michael me RT New York City; Ne 
Theodore Stratton, Jr} Hill . J.; Avery Wp 
Richardson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; mdi Wm. Hart- YN YY , ; \ Al 
man, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Charron, North a y/ / \\y z a UG (f' fi as 
Adams, Mass.; Gordon B, McKay, Dorchester, ~ Y} ‘ I TA) 
Mass.; Scout Raymond Tipton, Columbia, Mo. ; ie Wa) Df } 
Scribe Aleck Batony, East Chicago, Ind.; Chester , : Wy - : Wy / 
Mueller, Newark, N. J.; Lester Tradwell, Peeks-| aa il 
kill, N. Y.; F. A. Stovall, Elberton, Ga.; Scout Mi ; 
Vinton Rawson, Brewster, N. Y.; Scout Russell S- : G, oS \ Wil . ie 








E. Lopez, Chicago, Ill.; Scout Geo. W. Drysdale, 
Jr., Cincinnati, O.; Howard Devoe, Cal. 


Hands Up! 





The Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing ®z 7ARREN 4; MILLER 


Practical Camping Out—Wing Shooting and Game Fishing with a Foreword 


y Dan Beard. 
If you want to know how to get the right tackle for trout, bass and pike; how to learn wing 
shooting and what gun to buy; how to become a rifle ¥ how to make your own camping 
outfit—this is the book for youll! “pully Illustrated $1.25 net. 


Warren H. Miller, Editor Field & Stream 
34th St. and 8th Ave., New York City 
Author of “Camp Craft” ($1.50) and “Airedale, Setter and Hound” ($1.00) 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS Boys and Girls Earn Christmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each pack contain- 
for us. snd thosenndy nosded weekly. Easy to raise ing 48 assorted Xmas seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 





























THE VICTIM~"T=TAKE MY M-MONEY, | Bis comer and profitable ~ pay than pouitey or | 100 each. When sold send us $1.50 and Keep $1. We 
B-BuT SAVE M-MY Bors’ LIFE” tavies ane ae ie to, raise i'ma, | CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. T, Beverly, Mass. 
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A book that 
every real boy 
will enjoy. 
jFull direc- 
} tions for mak- 
ing numerous 
toys that 
ss} work. 


The Boy’s Book 
of Mechanical Models 


By WILLIAM B. STOUT 








The author is one of the foremost 
aviation experts of the United States, 
and the Model Aero Club of Illinois, 
under his direction holds world rec- 
ords for eighteen-inch models, and 
hydro-aeroplane records for distance. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net. 





Drake of Troop One 


By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 


A Boy’s story that 
every scout will enjoy 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





Lawrenceville Stories 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
America’s most famous stories of 


school life. 


THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 
THE VARMINT 
THE TENNESSEE SHAD 


Illustrated. $1.25 net each 





At All Booksellers 
Publishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston 














Don’t fail to read this 
py new football 


HENRY 

° UR 
A fine tale of friendship, 
S@rivalry and many sacri- 
fices. Write to-day for 
free illustrated booklet 
describing the newest and 
BEST BOOKS FOR 
BOYS, by Altsheler, Hey- 
liger, Camp, Elderdice, 

Stoddard and others. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 

35 W. 32d St., N. Y. 











Here’s Billy 


Bookworm 





Wuar a Lor or Danny Books! 


THOUGHT I was some reader until 
the other day I met a fellow who told 
me he had read this past summer about 

seventy books, all of them books he had 
borrowed from the library. Say, I didn’t 
believe him and hiked right off to the 
library to find out about it. What do you 
supose they told me there? They said that 
he was on his fourteenth card and on each 
one he had borrowed about seventy books. 
You fellows who are good at mental arith- 
metic, figure that out quick. It’s about a 
thousand books, isn’t it? Some reader, that 
bey, and after this, though I will continue 
to sign myself Billy Bookworm, believe 
me, I will think of myself as a mighty 
small one. 


A Burrato Srory 


Of -all the Indian stories I’ve read, 
there’s none I like better than those writ- 
ten by J. W. Schultz. Almost three years 
ago, I guess it was, I read his “With the 
Indians in the Rockies,” and I thought 
then that was the best book I ever read. 
“Apauk, Caller of’ Buffalo,”* is just the 
same kind. To be able to call buffalo was 
a big stunt among the Indians. Usually 
it was the wise old medicine men who did 
it, but Apauk, the Blackfoot boy learned 
to do it, after many long, hard lessons 
taught in the midst of great peril. After- 
ward, he led in the big buffalo hunts, and 
had many exciting experiences which are 
thrillingly told in the book. 


Tue Way to Cis 


I guess there’s hardly a boy who has 
not read one or two of Alger’s books. 
They tell all about how easy it is to get 
rich quick. My father says, “That’s not 
the way men get rich; they have to work 
hard, if they succeed in business.” I gave 
him “Struggling Upward,” to read and 
he says, “That’s more like it. The man 
who wrote that book knows what he’s 
talking about. That’s the way ambitious 
boys today have to climb, a step at a 
time, if they are to make good in busi- 
ness.” The book is about a high school 
boy who had to go to work because his 
father was sick. He got a job in a whole- 
sale dry-goods house. By using his head 
and showing he wasn’t afraid of work, as 
my father says, he finally got a position 
that paid a big bunch of money. 


Can You Take Picrures? 


Did you ever read “The Wireless Man?” 
It’s one of the ‘books in Every Boy’s Li- 





BOYS 100 NAME CARDS FREE 


or 50c commission on every 2 orders taken. 
GIRLS Stamp for particulars. Write at once 
Typogravure Press, 51 Lenox Street, Rochester, N. Y.. 


Mention Bors’ Lirsz in answering advertisements 


1 “Apauk, Caller of Buffalo.” By J. W. 
Schultz. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

2 “Struggling Upward.” By Sherwood Dow- 
ley. D. Appleton & Co. 





WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible Club and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Club Itsa 

Big Money Saver and is Free to you for the 

asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of oa 
promptness in the magazine fiel: 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 
J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
915 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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= @ Read this stirring adventure 
im story of the French and In- 
dian War 
JOSEPH 








ly 

. ALTSHELER 
at all bookstores 
Write to-day for free illus- 
trated booklet describing the 
newest and 

BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS. , 
By Barbour, Camp, Jenkins, 
Tomlinson, Dowling and 
others. 









D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d St., New York 








A SCOUT KNIFE 
with your name and address neatly printed on 
will be sent to the boy sending in one subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lire. See page 42. 
Boys’ Lirr, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 





200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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brary, and one of the best of them, I| 
think. The author has written another! 
book. He calls it “The Camera Man.”* 
The first illustration shows a man in the 
brush ‘taking a picture in one of those! 
many Mexican battles. On either side of| 
him stands an Indian ready to fire. That’s 
the way it is in the whole book—brimming 
full of exciting experiences photographers 
have in taking pictures; sometimes they 
are down in Mexico, sometimes in aero- 
planes, sometimes in the trenches, some- 
times they are taking motion pictures of 
wild animals, and all that sort of thing. 
Some of the chapters, too, tell you how 
to take pictures. Ill bet every boy who 
thinks he is a photographer will call it 
a great book when he reads it. 


November, 





A Kiyp or Crusoz Boox 


“Marooned in the Forest,” is a kind of 
Robinson Crusoe book. A man away back! 
in the wilderness on a river got knocked| 
out of a canoe and became unconscious. 
When he woke up he was a good ways 
away from the place where the accident 
happened, and miles and miles away from 
where people lived. All he had that was 
of any use to him was a heavy jack- 
knife. But as things turned out that was 
all he needed. How with that he made 
fire and so kept on making one thing after 
another, until he had about everything he 
needed, makes a dandy story for a scout 
to read. When I finished the book I 
said to myself, “Wouldn’t it be great to 
have that fellow - 





for a scoutmaster! 


In a JUNGLE 

The author of this book wrote another 
story, “Jungle Chums.”® The jungle is 
down in British Guiana, and the chums 
were an American boy and a South Amer- 
ican Indian lad. When I studied about 
this country in my geography I was sorry 
those old fellows of long ago ever dis- 
covered it, but when I read about the 
same country in this story, I was so in- 
terested I could hardly put the book down. 
I wish we could learn about the different 
countries and peoples and their customs 
and industries by reading such thrilling | 
stories as “Jungle Chums.” I would be 
i to study an hour or two more a 


da y- 





A New Krnp or Cuvus | 

“The Safety First Club”® was a bunch 
of fellows whose motto was “Safety First.” 
That wasn’t the name of the club at the 
start. One of them got in bad because 
out hunting he shot a fellow, and so they | 
changed the name. After that they tried 
to live up to their motto but found it 
about as hard as most fellows do who try 
to be real scouts. But they had a good 
time just the same in their town and out 
in a lumber camp. There is a kind of 
detective story in it, too. I liked the book 
a whole lot. A first when I saw the title, 
I wondered what kind of a story it was. 
Let me tell you, it’s a bully one and you 
had better not miss reading it if you have 
a chance. 





Ficut1nc on Water 
If you like to read stirring stories of the 
navy, you will find a plenty in “The Story 
of Our Navy for Young Americans.’’’ 





_ = “The Camera Man.” 
lins. Century Company. 


By Francis A. Col- 


“Marooned in the Forest.” By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Harper & Brothers. 
5 “Jungle Chums.” By A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Henry Holt & Company. 
“The Safety First Club.” By W. T. 


Nic hols. Penn Pub. Co. 
“The Story of Our Navy for Youn 
By Willis J. Abbott. Dodd, 
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SCOUTS! IT’S READY! 








you! 









. Chapman 
Gecrse Bird Grinnell 
Anthony Fia 
niel Carter Beard 
Dr. Wilfred =. Grenfell 
Dr. Frank © 
pesmore Brown. 
les A. Eas' 


Char! tman 
Dr. William Brady 
oe 

red Bishop Mason 
Capt. Charles Longstreth, U. 8. N. 


. Coes 
Rear-Admiral R. E. Peary 
Walter Pritchard Eaton 
Don Cameron Shape: 

Dr. David Starr Tordan 
Ex- Fire Chief Edward 
Dillon Wallace 
Philander P. Claxton 
and many others 
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AS BIG AS THREE 
ORDINARY BOOKS 


We can't begin to tell you all 
that the Boy Scouts Year Book 
contains. But when you get 
your copy—and look through 
it—you will find surprise after 
surprise awaiting you — not 
only in the number of different 
stories and articles, but in the 
interesting manner in which 
they are written, in the wide 
variety of subjects covered, 
and in the almost unlimited 


be to you. There isn’t a dry 
page in the book—nor one 
that will fail to arouse your in- 
terest and hold it until you 
have read every word of it. 








The event you’ve been waiting for is here! 

The Boy Scouts Year Bock for 1916 is ready for 
Bigger than ever, with more stories, more 
articles, more pictures and more contributors. A 
library in .itself—packed from cover to cover with 
the things you are most anxious to know and read. 
Order your copy NOW, before your bookseller is 
compelled to tell you he is out of stock. 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


source of information they will 





Dozens of pictures with many in color, and colored inlay 
on cover. 


Price, $1.50 net. 


8 inches square, 114 inches thick. 
gold stamping. 





TENSELY 
ING ARTICLES 





Scout Executives, 
Scout Leaders and 
Scout Masters all 
recommend the Boy 

routs Year Book, 
It is prepared and 
edited by Walter P. 


McGuire, editor of 
s’ Life, and 
Franklin K, Math- 












supervision of 
the Boy Scouts of 
America, 


A HELP AND A NECES- 
SITY TO EVERY SCOUT 
The Boy Scouts Year Book 
has become as important to 
the scout as the daily news- 
paper is to the business man. 
Without it you are depriving 
yourself of countless pleasant 
and profitable hours. It will 
make you a better scout—and 
a better boy. It will amuse 
you, help ‘you, instruct you, 
inspire you and thrill you. 
Order your copy to-day. Any 
bookseller can supply you, or 
you may order direct from the 
publishers.. Don’t delay, for 
the sooner you get it, the 
more time you will have to 
enjoy it. 


By mail, $1.62. 
Bound in blue with 


PUBLISHED FOR THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA BY 
D.APPLETON & COMPANY 35 WEST 32 STREET NEW YORK 


HERE ARE ONLY A 
FEW OF THE IN- 
INTEREST - 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS %Y ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


hagmon | 


Ug Dosen. 


THE-SERVICE -STORE 


0. 























BOYS: PATRICK ARE THE COATS 
OUTDOOR MEN ARE WEARING 
UNTERS, trappers, fisher- 
men, campers—men who 
fight wind and weather all wear 
Patrick Coats. 

They like the damp-proof wareth 
of Patrick North are Cloth be- 
cause they are made of long, tough, 
Northern wool. They like its light 
weight and the freedom which roomy 
Patrick Coats give arms and 


legs 
ies, you can have these 
same _ bigger-than-weather 
coats for your outdooring. 
Tell your father, you’d like 
to have a Patrick, and send 
today for Booklet, in colors. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 


13 Garfield Ave., Duluth, Minnesota 


Buya a? 9 = where you see 
‘hia sheep sign 








It’s a most attractive book for there’s so 
many pictures in it, as there ought to be 
to show the many battleships that makes 
our navy the second in the world. We 
had a navy in Colonial times but it didn’t 
amount to much. It didn’t amount to 
much until Paul Jones made it famous 
with his Bon Homme. Richard, then I 
guess it wasn’t so much its size but the 
courage and ability of Paul Jones that 
made it great. From that time down to 
Admiral Dewey’s, our country has always 
had great sea fighters and that’s what 
makes this story of our navy read so well, 
for all the author of the book had to do 
was just to tell what these great men did. 


A Funny Scnoot Srory 


Have any of you fellows read about T. 
Haviland Hicks? The latest and last in 
this series is “T. Haviland Hicks, Senior” *. 
It’s one, big joke—I mean it’s so funny. 
Most school stories are of what you might 
call a serious sort. Interesting, of course, 
because they usually tell of exciting base- 
ball and football games. But these school 
stories are different, as you fellows know 
who read them in Boys’ Lire. Differ- 
ent because in them all is told of the 
great doings of Hicks. He is an awfully 
funny fellow. He ran the wrong way in 
the season’s most important football game, 
but everybody had to laugh when, after 
the tackle, he picked himself up and 
grinned, and then made one of his funny 
remarks. That’s the way it is all through 
the books of this series, and “T. Haviland 
Hicks, Senior” is about the best of all of 
them, if the times you laugh make it so. 





8“T. Haviland Hicks, Senior.” 
Elderdice. D. Appleton & Co. 
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This River Man Has Saved 500 Lives 


By E. 


N making a research for material in 

connection with several topics of inter- 
est to scouts, I find the following data 
about a remarkable life-saver: 

At St. Joseph, Missouri, on the banks 
of one of the most treacherous of rivers, 
dwells a veteran and unofficial life-saver, 
solitary and self-appointed. With a rec- 
ord of 800 lives saved and 150 bodies re- 
covered, Jack Ring has well earned his 
local title of “River Hero.” Since 1873, 
with the exception of six months spent 
fighting in the Philippines, he has pa- 
troiled his beat of one mile of the Mis- 
souri. 

Ring carries in his head a map of the 
shifty river, its holes and shallows, its 
tricky currents and eddies constantly 
changing. So familiar is he with the geog- 
raphy of this subtle stream that he rarely 
fails to find a body if he knows where it 
went down. He works out the problem 
by actual laws and mathematics which 
are the result of his extended observation. 
As a swimmer he is expert enough to out- 
wit any whirlpool, suck-hole and under- 
current of the dangerous stream. His 
rescue methods are systematic and scien- 
tific. 

He is just past 60 yan of age. The 
grateful citizens of St. Joseph have given 
him a little cabin by the river's, edge; 
driftwood is his fuel; fish and snipe, 
snared by his own skill, his chief diet; his 

clothes are a matter of no importance and 
tobacco and fishing tackle are supplied by 


S. Martin 





his admiring friends. 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


The GAME 


THAT 








TICKLES 


T-MoTHER. , 
H AND THE( Se: 
WHOLE |) fF) id 
FAMIL Y/) We ii 
i) 








A parlor base- CF 
ballgameunlike : 
any you've ever 
rm seen. You don’t 
@ «need to know a 
fa 6thing about . 
baseball, but og 
you get all the 

thrills of the "Papa 

real big league Rooter” 
game! 








PRICE 
75* 


FUN FOR EVERYBODY! 
—from the kiddies to grandma and grandpa. 
Just the thing to gladden evenings. A fine 
Xmas gift. Priceatdealer’s 75c.; bymail, 85c. 
If not at your toy dealer’s we will send you 
ONE OF THE RUNNERS FREE 
—also full description of this dandy game 
if you write us the name of your dealer. 








United Games ay 7 


fh. Chestnut Hill Ave., Athol, Mass. é 
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Scout a 


Fill in coupon and mail. 
We will do the rest. That is— 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 


Troop NO, ........ceccecceseeees cnesksskbtlekéecesteaeyal . 
Street .....crccoceccccsese deccenacsberpssunssidvesiastonsnnee 
TOWN .....,-.0ccccceseeses saceein ane 
PIG cassis vcascccscccsecsesonse idscatbocebdendactadeoties 
Date of next hike ............-.+. paraanensesenctsiolles 
No. of Scouts im Troop ........-.....0seeseereeeeeeees bd 


PPerrrrrieirtirtti tira 


Nov. Scout Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout Master) 


Boys (Earn Easy Xmas Money 


Make money quick out of tremendous de- 
mand for mammoth 48-piece package beau- 
tiful Christmas cards, labels, stickers, tags, 











«-and.. 
stamps, etc. Sell like hot cakes at 10c, you 


Girls 
ir get $1 cash for every 25 sold. Write for 25. 


We trust you. New England Paper Co. , Mill A, Barton, Vt, 
Mention Boys’ Lirs in answering advertisements 
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Boys in India 


By I. M. anp A. E. Harper, 


T sunset we were walking across the 

fields towards a village here in the 
northern part of India,in the heart of Asia. 
A cloud of dust welcomed us and amidst 
ii the shouts of the boys told that some fun 
was going on. 

Brown-skinned boys with long drap- 
eries fluttering about their bodies were 
knocking around a block of wood. They 
had crude, bent sticks resembling those 
you use in ice hockey. Instead of a pond 
of ice, though (which would be a wonder, 
indeed, to Indian boys) their playground 
was the dusty road just outside the low 
mud wall that surrounds the village. Dry, 
fine dust three or four inches deep seems 
to suit these boys and their games. It 
does not hurt their shoes, for they always 
kick these off before they begin a game, 
and play with bare feet. 

Tue Games Tey Pray 

The boys play “kaddie,’ the game 
played with a stick sharpened at both 
ends, as do American boys. They also 
have several games something like prison- 
er’s base. Kite-flying is very popular, 
and at one season of the year people of 
all ages enjoy this sport. They have great 
fun maneuvering their kites back and 
forth, trying to entangle other boys’ kite 
strings. It is understood that the one 
who succeeds in this wins the other's kite. 

Many of their favorite games could not 
be easily played by you American boys. 
As they have no tops, marbles, footballs 
or baseballs, they use what is always at 
hand, or on the head, rather. This is the 
puggrie or big turban that covers their 
short black hair. You would enjoy seeing 
them unwind that turban, made of ten 
yards of cloth, and use it for blindfolding 
or for rope to tie a hand to a foot in a 
kind of hopping game they play. An In- 
dian boy’s hat is more useful than an) 
American boy’s cap. But would you! 
change your cap for a ten-yard turban? 
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By Claire Briggs 
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‘When a Feller Needs a Friend” 






Now You NEEDN'T SET 
YOUR MIND ON GOING 

DOORS UNTIL You've 
cage INISHED SHELLING 
- THost PEAS 


Come On 
QuT | bo 


{e) 
; INDIAN 
os 7c MY 
Z — a AIR RIFLE 


~ ASB Your 
BiLty 


OTHER must think that shelling peas 
M comes under the head of “indoor 

sports.” Billy isn’t saying a word, 
but you can see he has his eye on that new 
King Air Rifle. Shell away, Billy! Save 
al nickels and pretty soon you'll have a 
<ing of your own. 

Everybody wants to chum with the boy 
who owns a King. But every boy ought 
to have one of his own, for Drilling, Scout- 
ing, Camping Out, Target Shooting and 
all ’round fun. 

Dad knows. Ask him to 
go down to the hardware 
store and look at the new 
Kings with you—priced 
from 25c to $2.50 
a size for every 
boy. 


SHOT REPEATER, No. 22 
7 00 King is a big favorite. Lever 
Action. Automatic load- 
ing. Nickeled barrel.. Walnut stock. 


Light, strong, accurate. At your 
dealers or direct from fac- 
tory, prepaid for 


$1.25 







FOR THE 
BRIGGS BOOK 
—full of cartoons of boys having fun with 
‘ Kings;containing story of theair rifle and how 
it is made, and listing the full King line with prices, 
Send 2e stamp to Dept. C. 
THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan. 
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On the whole the village boys here do 








not play very hard or very much. They 





are quieter than American boys and 
usually walk sedately along the road to 
school or work. Most of them have no 
chance to go to school at all, for there 
are schools only in the largest villages. 
Many have to work hard. Their homes 
are low huts built of mud, crowded close 
together in the village, and every open 
space is filled with dogs, goats, cattle and 
chickens—and these animals and fowl are 
as likely to be in the house as in the 
courtyard or road! The boys and girls 
have to care for them, gather wood, bring 
water, and help father in the fields. Ex- 
cept for some wealthy lads, life means 
manual labor for the boys of our villages. 


How Amsrrion Is CHEcKEp 

Most of you boys are making plans for 
your own future. You boys in America 
expect to become great men some day. 
But the village boy of India is not brought 
up with any such ambitions. 

The other day we asked some boys 
what they hoped to be when they grew 
up. They said: “I shall be a_ bhistie 
(water carrier) like my father,” “I shall 
be a dhobi (washerman) like my father.” 
Others were to become farmers, or mer- 
chants, or sweepers; but each was to do 





GERM-ELIM 


AID THAT AIDS THE INJURED 


FIRST AID LAST AID 


PAIN SOOTHING 7 
HEALING AGENT. 


For SUN BURN, INSECT 
BITES and POISON IVY. 


Fifty Cents and One Dol- 
lar per Bottle ~- 
Ask Your Scout Executive About It. 


BART-WOOD CHEMICAL CO. 
320 N. Third Street St. Louis, Mo. 

















just as his father and grandfather did 











Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 
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> before him, and he must do it in the same — SSS 
The Right BRAKE [pean 5 pane 
We said, “But why do you ehoose to be- 
S come so?” “It is the will of God,” was 
isAlways lthe answer. 
This is what Indian boys are trained 
to believe. This is the reason why the 
|village people do work in the same way 
as those before them did it for hundreds 
lof years. It is also the reason why Indian = 
When the ordinary brake drags or boys are not as independent or ambitious EXTRAORDINARY OFFER °° év2 
requires extra effort in pedaling— as in America we think boys should be. free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.”” We 
!—Don’t loosen the nuts! Semabdegeelt tee rein cli cotam 














4 vance. vg 
Don't nat Onty One in Firry Can Reap AND E TODAY *1 08 big catalog showing 
4—Don’t try axle ase! - ' our full line of bicycles for 
grease: Warrte! qusn cn women, bergand sistent prices senor, — 

If friction is built into a brake you can’t take it rs equaled for q@ ° 8 a cyclopedia of bicyc 

out with a wrench ot heavy bebricant. Your brads These boys who play and work in the =. Sen gg Fee ~~ 
shou. require nothing but a few drops—now an = i * * ES, COA’ rear wheels, inner 
then—ef Haht machine ofl. villages of _our Sharakpur District* are] ¢utes, lampe 7 lomet i and parts for all 
That’s all you need with an of many different classes—Mohammedan, ponent dy OE Sain bonipell Gedieetoak 

Athert c t Brak Hindus of innumerable castes, and large | et once, at $3 to $8 each. 
* RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride 

e ' on Coas er rake numbers of despised Outcastes. The most | gitibitacample 1917 model Ranger fecninh _ pend 
because there is no contact or friction between the unfortunate boys are those who were Coste You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
stationary and moving parts. Consequently you born of that class of Outcastes called tow wecan doit. You wi 1 be astonished and convinced, 


et more speed and power with less effort. Lasts Bo not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
‘odayy 








a — ia and is always sure and Sweepers. They have to do the dirty | ourcatalog and new special offers, Write t 

es . =} . i 

THIS RIDER SAYS: “‘t have given the Atherton work of the villages, and are much ill- EAD CYCLE CO., Dent. 4-17, CHICAGO, il, 
Brake hard usage in the Western Union Service, treated. Yet some of these Sweeper boys . 
having ridden over 5,000 miles in two years. 1 t 7 

have had no trouble with the brake slipping or re. are most happy of all. Large numbers 

usin ‘0 stop, Dut can outcoast other cycles an | ¢ 7, j 

stop In my wheel's length. HAROLD BARA. of Outcaste _ people all over India have 

Write for name of Atherton dealer In your town. become Christians, have been uplifted 





from their low condition, and their boys 
BUFFALO METAL GOODS CO. have the advantages of some schooling. 


Every month, to demon- 
strate the wide variety and Girl's 








184 Winchester Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. Still in our district here are 200,000 peo- pone value in Con- 
FREE, Sead wt ramos of chee bincle,deal- I |ple, and less than 4,000 of all classes can Be oat oat Fanta eae 
fine Gold Plated Stick Pin—also interesting book- read or write their own language! The able extich., ae 2s come Bren pg aa 
‘ ae r verest roged a it spec S a real le 
. lets on pleasure and safety of bicycling. r great need of India’s boys is for more ed- |] Skateand Shoe value which you should not overlook. 
* ucation of the kind boys receive in Amer-| | This Regular $8.00 $4.95 with 
i Pa ’ Skate and Shoe Outfit —= coupon 
ica. Specify boy’s or girl’s and give size of shoe when 





ordering. All charges prepaid anywhere by us. 

Take advantage of this offer to-day. Continental 

Money-Back aniee with every purchase. Watch 

for next month’s special. Write for Fall and 
=... Winter Catalog ‘“B.L.” 

BOOS C~ 

te ist 

SEs 4 

eSBs: 

If you need a flame of high temperature | ——— > aera TNS 


to melt anything, and if you have no blow One Man and This 


pipe, here is a method which you may find 











*A large rural district near Lahore, the prin- 
cipal city of the Punjab, a northern province of 
India. 
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A Very Hor Frame 











if ! 
Kni e. useful. Take out the burner of an_acety- Machine ran $50 \ 
P lene bicycle lamp, then take out the burner to 100 PRAry 
tg ~_ It of an ordinary gas jet and replace it with fee qui iene 
am a This the acetylene burner. Light it and you eo 
Subscrip- New will obtain a very hot flame—From Le ; 
ion se Scout Scout, of France. 
LIFE Name 
Knife has eer 
been special- 
ly made for The Strength of Eggshells SEND 
BOYS’ LIFE It tells_ the whole story--how to 
by the manufac- Few people are aware of the wonderful ohana, ¢ = 
turers of the fa- provision made by nature to _ protect gakine 
“ : inst break th f a bird by th oe : 
mous “Keen Kut against breakage the egg of a bird by the W. Z. LONG CO. 





ter” cutlery. On the use of the arch, says Mr. G. Herrasti in a 









































handles, which are as letter to the Scientific American. The fact 1244 High SL Springfield, Ohio i 
tough as horn, is the that no man, no matter how strong he|___ ied nk 
Emblem of the Boy may be, is able to break a sound hen’s egg, ; j 
Scouts of America, with by —— it between his hands, apply- } 
the magazine’s name on one ing the pressure according to the axis of 
side, and Your Own Name and Ad- the egg, made me experiment to find out SPORTING GOODS 
dress on the other side. These spe- the resistance that an egg can withstand in jf Supplies for the Camper, the Fisherman, the Hunter, 
cial insignia cannot be eet this way. Brown eggs proved stronger the Golfer snd. im fect. cnery sport of pestis. Teli 
without destroying the knife. than white ones and broke under a pres- pH. sport you are interested in and we will send 
314” long, two “Keen Kutter” steel sure averaging 155 pounds, the minimum : 
blades of superior quality. Will | |being 125 pounds and the maximum 175. |] 45 po Bh nig rr eee dl 
hold a keen edge indefinitely. 2 White eggs broke under an average pres- i 
Blades. Regular Price, $1.00. a 4 of 112.5 pounds. 
° P e egg was set point upward_ placed on 
A Splendid Gift to Any Boy a platform scale, and pressure applied to BOYS—BOY 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York it by a lever and a jack; felt prevented oe cae ee oe 
Send me the Scout Name Knife for the en- the eggs coming in contact with the wood. Traine Wireless outfits ' 
closed $1.00; this amount also to include The shells were measured for thickness Peane cr Telesraph Bet— 
One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. and found tobe .018 inch to .014 inch. Erector Outfits — Sieds— | 
DEE | Nectxedheper sith ebdomebueco atts take When it is considered that the average } 
diameter of the eggs was one and three- : -_,No money re- ; 
CSE a a ee Fe — inches, some idea may be formed ee for illustrated ' 
of the enormous strength provid SUTTON-ASPINWALL & CO. 
i lean lath atieincieniaitinn catia rae om provites 136 Front St., New York, N.Y. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from 70 Different Foreign 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe. | 
West Indies, etc., and our pamphlet which tells you | 
‘How to make your collection of stamps properly’ FOR 
ONLY 15 CENTS—A_ BIG BARGAIN 

QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 

Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 





108 all different. Transvaal, Ser- 







STAMPS. 


. Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Trinidad, 
ya, etc., and album, 10c. 1000 Finely 
ixed, 25c. 65 different U. 8S., 25c. 1000 
oe “3 Agents. wanted, 50 per cent. 


7 buy stamps. 
EGMAN, bos!" Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Legis, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 


' pes “Cleveland” Hinges, | Pocket Album, 
All Foe Perf. Gauge, 5 Spanish War Revs., & U. 3. 
10c Envelopes, cut. sq. inc. War Dept.; 6 Clu 
,» 5 N. ¥. State Revs. 


CROWELL ‘STAMP CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








A collection of rare 
A Stamp Album, Mexican WAR stamps, 
incl. Madero, etc., 100-page catalog, perf. 
gauge and mill. 
5c. App. sheets 60% to 80% comm. 
Wanted. We Buy Stamps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS FREE 75 all diff. for the names of 

two collectors and 2c. postage. 5 
Bosnia pictures 1906, 1l0c.; 3U Sweden, 10c.; 6 Rou- 
mania 1906 pictures and heads, lUc.; 20 aift. Foreign 
coins, 25c.; large U. 8. cent, 5c. Lists free. We buy 
stamps and coins. Buying list, 10c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


scale, coupons, etc., all for 
Agents 








FREE 75 all different stamps from 

all countries, free. Postage 
2c. Mention this paper. Large al- 
bum, lic. If 


possible send names 
. 2 collectors. We. buy stamps. 


QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 





50 Diff. stamps from the U. 8. af ie oend 
10c for 10 weeks’ subn. to ¢FREE 
STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, heme eo oOo S aisr. foreign. 





Variety packages at 25c¢ each. 50 British Fama 75 
S. & C. America, 100 Europe, 40 U. S. Postage—Ap- 
provals—2,000 Different at ic each. seenaee pl. 
NEEL, 880 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Approval Selections : at 70% Discount 











J, EMORY RENOLL Dept. K, HANOVER, PA 
OLD COINS [rimiscis ‘ot ei Colma Keen | 


money dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for on 
New Ills’td Coin Mig Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 
anteed prices. Get Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
CO., Box 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 





! Dust ted. St Alb 500 
Aves Taa space, 250 foo and {00 “Tartetion, 


stamps, 47 Court St.. Boston. Mass. 





TAMPS. 105, China, etc., stp. dictionary ane. at 
000 beemeine, 2c, Album (500 Pictures), 3c. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & Gor 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 








ALL FOR 
3 Different Switzertana 


20C: 33 orange, ml Grange River Colonies 


FOYE STAMP COM COMPANY 


Michigan 


121: ALL DIFFERENT F' ORetGH STAMPS 














including Guatemala. Hondur 4 

Costa Rica, Egypt, Chili, China, "Mexico, Peru, 

—, jennie. Japan, India, Victoria, ’Portu- 
ay free. 


48 N. Sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





gal, etc., 
ROYAL ‘STAMP. ‘Con 
6x9 inch size, colored cover, 
free to approval applicants 
enclosing 2c for postage. 
German stamp overprinted Belgium................ 
Renken ant. Stamp y~h = CHP. co ccvccscccdccscs yt 
50 d DF rr er 
NATIONAL STAMP co. "Dent. B, COLUMBUS, on 10 


See¢ 





Detector and 50 different 
Watermark pote coy io? BENNY 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL. Burr McCann, 323 
No. Newton, Minneapoiis, MINN. 





Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


Stories About New 
Stamps 


By Frank L. Cogs 

HERE has been a lot of foolish talk 

in the stamp papers about loss in 
the mails and censoring of parcels sent 
abroad that contain stamps. It is true 
that there is a new ruling as to who shall 
be allowed to handle stamps into and out 
of the allied countries, and for the present 
it will be wiser for any collectors wishing 
to buy or sell in these countries to deal 
only with licensed stamp dealers. You 
will have no trouble if you select those 
who have established places of business 
and advertise regularly. 

There have been several new issues, not 
due to the war during the summer. Nota- 
ble among these are the Centennial set of 
Argentina, with a portrait of Francisco 
Narciso Laprida, who was President of 
the Congress of Tucuman. Up to the first 
of September five values have appeared 
here, the date of issue being July 8th. 
These stamps are printed by the Argentine 
Mint, in Buenos Aires. ‘The balance of 
the set show the Argentine Declaration of 
Independence on the 5 and 10 centavo 
values, and a bust of General Jose de San 
Martin on the 12, 20, 24, 830 and 50 centavo 
values. Some of these. will be rather high 
priced, because of an issue of only 50,000 
of the high value and 60,000 of the three 
below the 50c. 

Servia has a new set of seven stamps, 
showing King Peter on the battlefield, 
1914. It is doubtful if these ever have 
the full confidence of collectors, as it is 
rumored that the plates and part of the 
issue fell into the hands of the central 
powers. 

A new set for Barbados, and a second 
printing of the I. E. F. stamps of India. 
(These being overprinted on the current 
George issue of India for use by the In- 
-“ troops stationed outside of India.) 

A peculiar stamp of British Honduras, 


is the , Tegular one overprinted with a 


“moire” on the face and further with 
“WAR” in black, the moire being in red. 
You will have a lot of fun describing this 
stamp without a copy to look at. 

Ovr Own Sramps 

Our own stamps will soon be on un- 
watermarked paper as the first was used 
August 17, according to a Bureau state- 
ment, and the perforation will gradually 
be changed from 10 to 11, as you will 
remember I foretold when we were talking 
of the 10 perforated values as they first 
came out. 

The Bureau has certainly spoiled our 
perforation record by shifting round from 
one to the other, but unless you are espec- 
ially avid in your collecting you may well 
overlook these chan ~ ong perforations, as the 
stamps are essentially the same, and, out- 
side of varieties of color, due to poor dyes, 
there has been no change in the design, or 
other first essentials. 

The English papers insist that the next 
“boom” in prices in U. S. postage is com- 
ing in the newspaper and periodical issues 
of 1856-6 and the following series of 1875- 
79. (Numbered 1001 to 1098 in your Scout 
catalog.) 

If you have any of these it will cost you 
little to hold them till the new catalog 
comes out, and perhaps you will find you 
have some good things then. The issues of 
1895-7 and 1899 have the U. S. P. S. water- 
mark. This may help you to tell them 
from your originals. 





QUNTIL 
He \Gets a 


Awtto-Wheel 


it’s _the one gift that adds most to his 
pleasure and health—naturally he wants 
the very best wagon. He’ll be disappointed 
if you give him an imitation because he 
knows that the Auto-Wheel has the most 
speed—greatest strength and the .most 
classy appearance. 


There are more satisfied boy owners of 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Wagons than any 
other make. , That’s because no other boys’ 
wagon has all these desirable features, just 
like a real automobile— 


Wheels have roller bearings—steel axles 
—true and strong—steel hubs and stylish, 
dust-proof hub caps—oval spokes and steel 
tires that are put on to stay. The body is 
braced at all points—has beautiful ash 
and maple bolsters finished natural— 
wheels are painted bright and wear-proof. 


Catalog on “mene ives full details. 
Also book on how to | ama captain of 
an Auto-Wheel Coaster Club. 


FREE—Felt Pennant _ for 
names and addresses of three 
dealers — state which carries 
the Auto-Wheel. 


BuffaloSled Company 
131 Schenck Street 
N.Tonawanda, N. Y. 

In Canada: Preston, Ont. 

ai ‘ 








SCOUTS earn MONEY 


Showing the Semaphoré 
Signal Practice rds, 
taking wae and demon- 
stratin: game “Yan- 
kee P cckie’ Increase 
Troop Membership. 

pb yes the easiest and quick- 


, enjoy the game and see 
temo oving Signal Practice pic- 

running the finger over 
the t top of the pack. 
25c Postpaid. 5 Sets for $1. 
CAPT. IRVEN J. ROBERTS 


Scoutmaster 
44 Osborne St., Bloomfield, N. J. 











all diff. Mexican War Stamps, 10c. 
Pocket Album, ialimetre 8 Scale and 8 diff, Mex. 
cone War stam REE to Approval applicants 


20 teri: seh 


FRANKLIN STAMP CO., Dept. B, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





FINE APPROVALS 


We are sure that if you try our approval selections you 
will be pleased with them. All good, clean stamps. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS 
PINKERTON & TAGGART, Box 184, Marietta, Pa. 


WANT TO SWAP 








Send 1 ts for ‘‘The Market for ’’ to Pierre 
Notley, <<. Mulk Street, Boston, Mass. It gives a long 
list of those who have things to trade or sell. Send list 
ot things you have to trade or sell. 


Mention Boys’ Lirg in answering advertisements 
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ears of success- 
ul teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 

thori 


Students trained by members of 

our Faculty are filling high- salaried 

tions. rtist’s Outit FREE 
Enrolled Students. 

Fully Equipped Residence School. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 


ScH@L“APPLED ART 
AnpuepAnrBive.No. 66 BATTLECREEK 


«© FREE Wy! 


MIKA. 








Racine, 


Racine College Wisconsin 


College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses. 

Boy Scout Troop for Lower High 

Boys. 

First Aid Training and Military 

Drill for Upper High. 

Junior College admits to Junior year 

of the University. 





B. Talbot Rogers, D. D.—Warden 
A. Parker Curtiss, B.D.—Sub-Warden 
Harold Whinfield 


Comics, Cartoons, Com 
mercial, Newspaper and 
Macazine Illustrating. 
e Pastel and Crayon mo 
Barn $25 to $200 a 
By our simple nota? oo uF 
talent is quickly developed with- 
out interfering with present werk. 


By Mail or Local Classes. ‘mall sums you now fritter away pay your tul- 
tion. Write for terns, list of s:ecessful pupils and instruction methed FREE. 


TED ART STUDIOS 2236 Fiatiron Building, New York 


CARTOONING, COMIC 
Ey ART and CARICATURE 


Thereis big money in the above 
for you. I willshow you how. Send 
6c in stamps today for my prospectus 
explaining method and terms. Write 


your name plainly. 
ZIM ART SCHOOL, Dept.H.2 lorseheads, N.Y. 


























LearnWatchwork, Jewelrywork and | 


A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Engraving. * ary, and your font are alwaysin 
demand. Address HORO L0G GICAL Department L, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 





CHOICE OF 94 ‘TILES fp the famous tine 
Catalogues T 


in full color in our bi 
1.95, $13.80, sinoychown up. 
pS every row ata price Taade 
y os ee write raise our big 


pony 





orders for bi 
wy ee ete,, from our big 
some ca\ catalog. itetres. It contains “teombination c offers” 
for re-fitting yous ¢ old bievele 1k — a at very low 
Also much useful bicycle inf: Send for it. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES direct to y No oneelsecan 
suc 


values and such 
tomes, Fesepgnctemesd to bay yabi 





tires orsundries 








| How to Make an Iceboat 
(Continued from page 19) 
a good bearing. Bore two three-eighth 
inch holes through the boom, where shown, 
to lace the sail through, and one-half inch 
hole, two inches from the after end for the 
same purpose. The jib boom is one inch 
in diameter by four feet long, with a notch 
beh one inch deep to fit over the -reayneer | 
and a three-eighths inch hold at after end. 

We now come to the runners and chocks, 
the only part where you may need as- 
sistance. The two front runners are two 
feet six inches long, by three inches deep, 
and the rudder two feet long, by two and 
one-half inches deep, cut from the 2” x 8” 
oak, with shoes of cast iron, bolted on as 
shown. Do not let anyone persuade you 
against cast iron for Jack Frost, the finest 
and fastest ice yacht in the world uses it, 
and it is the only suitable material for this 
part. 

The best plan will be to finish up the 





rudder; they are both two inches deep, 
with a section as shown in drawing. The 
running edge must be a right angle. 

Any foundry will cast the shoes at a 
very moderate cost. The running edge 
must be planed in an iron planer at ma- 
chine shop, the holes drilled and tapped 
for bolts, and nine of the latter made. 
When bolting to runners, smear the joint 
with white lead, and set up bolts tightly 
|as possible, with a washer under the heads. 
Finish up wood and bore one-half inch 
| holes as shown for bolting to chocks. While 
| the running edge must be straight fore and 
| aft, it must have an even curve horizontal- 
ly with the lowest part, directly under the 
bolt holes, filled up at each end an eighth 
j}of an inch, sharpened and kept a right 
angle. Place in a vise for filing. The 
runners will need refiling once or twice 
each season and should never come in con- 
tact with anything that will nick them. A 
boat with straight runners will not move in 
light winds and slides sideways in a blow. 

While the runners are rather slow work 
they are not as difficult to make as they 
appear. Any good blacksmith can make 
| tiller and rudder post like those in the 
drawings. There must be two quarter-inch 
plates to fit post snugly that are to be 
screwed permanently to upper and under 
side of backbone to form bearings. 

Handle of tiller may be wound with cord 
and shellaced or painted. Make four 
chocks in pairs from the 2” x 8” oak, each 
one foot long, and bore one-half inch holes 
corresponding with those in runners, using 
care that shoe bolt heads do not project 
above chocks. Also bore a vertical three- 
eighths inch hole, two inches from each end 
of each chock. Now find and mark center 
of the spruce plank, and on one edge cut 
“A” with a chisel for aft. This edge is 
always to be toward stern of boat. From 
the center measure five feet each way and 
mark. This is to be center of runners. 
Bolt one inside chock with two of the car- 
riage bolts in such position, it will be one 
inch inside the runner mark, and abso- 
lutely square both ways. 

Place runner in position with forward 
end pointing opposite to “A” on plank, 
push bolt through chock, runner, a piece of 
cardboard shoe box and the second chock. 
Set nut up snug, butdon’t draw down 
tight, and bolt outside chock in place. 
When the cardboard is removed, runner 
must swing freely up and down. Find 
position of inner chock at opposite end, 


three oak runners, and make two patterns | 
of spruce, one for front shoe and one for | 





A Special Offer 


to Readers 
of Boys’ Life 


This 14-K Diamond 
Point Fountain Pen is 
made of good quality 
Para Rubber, with 
black chased cap and 
barrel, well polished. 
The construction is 
simple and cannot get 
out of order, overflow 
or fail to write, the 
feeds being the same 
as used on all standard 
fountain pens. Each 
pen is fully guaranteed, 
and if unsatisfactory in 
any detail can be ex- 
changed for a new one. 


The Clutch 
Pencil 


is very popular and 
extensively used. 
The lead is 
“clutched” or 
gripped by the 
thumb screw at the 
top of pencil. To 
unfasten the lead 
simply turn the 
screw until the lead 
is at the desired 
length. By turning 
the screw back in 
direction 
















opposite 
the lead is fastened. 
Heavily nickel, 
plated and pro- 
vided with patent 
“clip’’ which holds 
the pencil in the 





pocket. 





BOTH this DIA- 
MOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
and the CLUTCH 
PENCIL sent to you 
for ONE yearly sub- 
scription to BOYS’ 
LIFE at $1.00. 











ORDER BLANK 
oory LIFE. the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send, all charges prepaid, the at eg 
POINT anne goed PEN and the CLUTCH P 
CIL adverti: nok WS gem, tae aateb 8 ound don SEED 
for a year’s subscription to Life. 


Name 


BGGREED vocccccccccccccscccccsceccescoccccccccess 


Note: Pen and Pencil and the Magazine will 
be sent to separate addresses if requested. 


POOP S ORO OM OSES SEEE EE TESEEEEEESEEEESEOEE ESS 











Write now. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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(Continued on page 50) 
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When the Ship Went Out 
(Continued from page 9) 


And the trouble had come suddenly. 
His father’s partner had proved dis- 
honest; there had been stringency in the 
money market and Mr. Sedgwick could 
not borrow enough to tide over the dif- 
ficulty. The business had gone, their city 
house had gone; there was nothing left 
but this little bungalow on the seashore 
where they had spent their summers. 
Ralph’s father had _ collapsed under 
anxiety and overwork. 

But his mother was speaking again. 

“Your father sees a way to get back 
into business in the spring, but. the trouble 
is now. Cold weather is coming on and 
this place is so lonely and desolate: just 
a few hundred dollars to carry us over is 
all we need. Oh! if our ship only would 
come in!” 

They sat down to tea amid the dash 
of rain against the windows, — the 
shriek of wind. Sometimes their voices 
could scarcely be heard, yet it was cosy, 
too, inside, with drawn shades and warmth 
and light. Ralph talked of all he could 
think of to make her forget. 

Afterwards he bustled around, helping 
to clear up, and doing such odd jobs as 
he found needed about the house. The 
storm had increased in fury: the little 
bungalow seemed to rock in the wind. A 
loosenéd shutter crashed against the wall 
toward the sea. Ralph ran to the window 
to secure it, threw up the shade—but 
stopped, and forgot. He turned back to 
his mother. 

“There’s. a vessel out there!” 

She sprang to his side. “Oh, I hope 
not!” 

“I’m sure I saw lights. There she is 
now, see!” 

“Yes. God help them! This terrible 
storm will surely drive the ship onto the 
shore, especially if they can’t see the shore 
in the dark and rain.” 

“Can we help them? I wonder if they 
know they’re so far in. I'll tell you—I'll 
make a beacon!” 

“You'll be drowned; blown away!” cried 
the mother. 

But Ralph was already into his coat. 
He pulled his cap down over his ears, and 
plunged out into the storm. 

In the woodshed he got an armload of 
sawed logs and smaller lumber. As he 
rounded the corner of the bungalow the 
wind twisted him as if a pair of hands 
had grasped his shoulders. But he bent 
his head, braced himself, and went on. 
Well away from the house he dropped his 
load. Two trips more and he had a suffi- 
cient pile. Then in his workshop he got 
an armful of shavings. Matches were 
useless in this gale. 

Mrs. Sedgwick stood in the doorway. 

“Got a pail, mother?” He dashed past 
her to the kitchen stove, poured a shovel 
of embers into the pail, clapped on the 
lid. 

“Now the oil can, mother, and we'll 
have a blaze.” He was out again, a pail 
in each hand. 

He poured oil over the pile of wood, 
emptied the embers to the windward side, 
placed the shavings over them. The 
smoke swirled blindingly into his eyes; 
then, as he sprang back, the flame burst 
out, caught the oiled wood. A great light 
leaped into the air. 
















ANY BOY CAN 
OWN THIS 
BRUNSWICK 


Home Billiard Table 


OUR PLAN MAKES IT PAY FOR ITSELF 


Playtime—after school and winter evenings—is packed full of royal 
sport for thousands of boys who have these scientific Brunswick Carom 
or Pocket Billiard Tables in their homes. Our plan lets you play as you 
pay—as little as 10 cents a day! 

Do like scores of boys who now have these tables—require each player 

to deposit a cent per game in a small bank or fee box. That quickly pays 
for the table without any cost to you. 
_ For life, speed and accuracy of angle Brunswick Tables excel all others 
in the world, Some styles can be set up anywhere and taken down quickly 
after play. Made of beautiful oak and mahogany, patented construction 
that lasts a lifetime—sizes to fit all homes. — 


Send > f 
PLAYING OUTFIT FREE $123 one pla 











—‘Billiards—The Home Magnet.” It fells all about our: 30-Day 


‘e, 
*% 


Free Home Trial Offer and shows the High Class Playing Outfit j 
that we give without extra cost—Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, - A deter or bop mag 
Chalk, Tips, Expert Book of 33 games, etc. rf Dept 41B 623.633 3” 


Send This Coupon for Free Catalog / eee aah ones Te 


Full details, tables, prices and descriptions all shown g Send FREE, postpaid, your 
color-book, 


in our free billiard catalog. Th bri i ? 
free, postpaid—send Ps gy © coupon beings "it ~ “Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. y 

Dept. 41B—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago NW Wiis bees «ri be tienes sks sk 


and tell about your home trial offer. 




















Every 

Boy Scout 
wants to 
know all 
he can 
about 
OUR 
NATIVE 
ANI- 
MALS. 


He canlearn 






“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year... 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 ! soma 
om 
North Ameri 
Wid Ana, ANIMAL GUIDE 2a: 
ectve Goran Wich soil ane tee tae tei in 
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: a ALPH turned oceanward but .could w 
not see for the glare of the fire. He a! 

| ? FREE Bo ! joined his mother and they went quickly 
ts 9 YS. — wy) wae oa Far off in the murk the s 

# ship ts were tossing. 
This Wonderful Book By 8 stood waiting, fearing, hoping, 
* * while the moments passed. 

on Toy Railr oading The vessel seemed to be warping di- e 
Tells al] about Ives Trains and agonally up the beach. “Come to the y 
railroad systems—electric trains and other window, mother. We can see bet- a 
mechanica] trains, made just like the ter.” : 


finest real trains, with dandy big 

locomotives. They run on real tracks 

with real signals and switches that 
sess work, and stations and tunnels. 

The book also tells about Struktiron, the wonderful structural toy with 

which you can build bridges, derricks; qturntgbles and hupdreds of other things. 

Write for it and a set of 12 fine poster stalape. ‘uping the cou, 
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There they took their stand, still watch- 
ing, intent, scarcely breathing. 

“She seems further out now. See, the 
lights are fainter.” 

“They do look so. She is, she is!” 

Still they watched. Yet fainter grew 
the lights—then they disappeared. 

“She’s gone!” 


MAIL The mother put her arms about Ralph’s i 
a ti gent a THIS §| shoulder while tears ran down her cheeks. ] 
Ask “or these Bah toys for Christmas. You can be s reqular warine cab Ck. 2 COUPON “You’ve done good work to-night, my I 


switch send 5 ents sidin: 
on a < 
Theru’s no Tun Uke it; boyer Ite grail Write for the P v3 Send me. FREE 


The IVES an. COE 206 Holland Ave: Bridgeport, Conn. pA I aD P iehae f| 











boy! But for your beacon the ship sure- 

















. HOW TO GET THE 


World Series 
Baseball Game 


Boys! It’s one of the most attractive 
and entertaining home games you ever 
saw. Lots of fun. 


Every play known to baseball can 
be made on this game. Pitch a 
STRAIGHT or CURVED BALL, 
BUNT or HIT ’EM OUT, and STEAL 
BASES as you think best. Don’t mat- 
ter whether you know real baseball or 
you'll soon like this game. 


You may have this game, all a 


BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which send me the WORLD SERIES BASEBALL GAME and 
BOYS’ LIFE, one year from 
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| my — eqedgees of fine wasn, Pst Ae A Dollar article 
The “First Watlonat” ‘Garter P Safest Bank, in the 
country. For women and men. 2%x3% in. 


ly would have driven ashore, and pound- 
ed to pieces, too.” 


Batt broke under still lowering skies. 
The rain had ceased, the wind had 
blown itself out, but the surf still pounded 
the beach thunderous! y- 

Ralph leaped out of bed. The horizon 
was bare of sail, no gruesome wreck ham- 
mered itself to atoms upon the treacher- 
ous coast. But the beach was strewn with 
logs; some of them still tossed bewilder- 
ingly in the boiling surf, were swept far 
up the sand, then caught and drawn back 
like canoes ‘dashing rapids, till buried in 
an avalanche of foam or again hurled end- 
wise in the contempt of rolling waves. 

With awe at the power of the sea Ralph 
watched them a moment, then, chilled, 
crept back to his snug bed. 

Presently he laugh “I burned u 
my firewood last night, but there’s e: aw 
down there now.” 


FTER breakfast he went out. Yes, 
there was firewood in plenty: the logs 
meant hard work with the saw and axe, 
but there was smaller debris too. 
“Hello!” exclaimed Ralph, “here’s a 
queer log; the bark’s all gouged off.” 
He went closer, stooped and examined 
it. 


pre aid by us, with One Yearty subscription Suddenly he straightened up and went 
eg Lire. "$1.00 for both the game and off toward the house at a run. In his 
Boys’ Lirx one year, workshop he seized a chisel apd a small 


— of wood, and was soon back at the 

It was watersoaked on the very out- 
side but he quickly chipped this away. 
Then he compared the wood with the piece 
he had in his hand. 

He stood up and whistled. “Wonder if 
there’s any more like that?” 

Most of them he found to be of the 
ordinary kind, but in a long search along 
the beach he found two more like the first. 

A hullo came down the beach and pres- 
ently Sam joined him. 

“Saw your fire, last night,” he said. 


pockets. Made of genuine soft brown leather. 50c pos' 
($5.40 a doz.) 


either or both of the above 
Any Name Stamped in Gold FREE srticles. packed, in fine gift 
boxes. money order or er 
Eleventh vo catalog of Guaranteed Leather 


Novelties 
. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Mfrs. Dept. 48A, 5247 Ravenswood Avenue, Chisago 


“Was comin’ over but my stable nearly 
blew down on the mules and I had to 
brace her up. What was it—a vessel?” 

“Yes, but she got away. Sam, what are 
these logs?” 
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would have been more than that spilled 
along here this morning. Why?” 

“Get hold of the end of this log with me, 
Sam, and lift.” 

“Umm! Heavy as lead.” 

“Sam, you know that bracket you want- 
ed for your mother. You can have it if 
you bring down your-mules with a.chain 
and haul four of these logs up to my 
workshop.” 

“The bracket!” Sam’s eyes popped. 
“Why! I thought you told me it was 
worth five dollars.” 

“So it is—and it’s yours.” 

“But what do you want with the logs?” 

“I can use ’em.” 

“You’re a queer boy—but you gener- 
ally know what you’re about. All right. 
My! but mother will be pleased with that 
bracket !” 

That morning Ralph wrote a letter and 
trudged with it back to the siding. He sig- 
nalled the queer, little train that puffed up 
the track now that the summer traffic was 
done, and handed it aboard. 

All that afternoon and the next morning 
Ralph was restless, but after dinner his 
mother saw him coming up the path from 
the railroad with a man at his side. 

“Why, it’s Mr. Benson!” she cried. 
seems good to see you again.” 

After a few minutes’ talk Mr. Benson 
turned to Ralph with his jolly smile. 

“And now where are those wonderful 
logs of yours?” 

When they entered the house again a 
little later Mr. Benson was saying: 

“Mahogany! Yes, and the scarce San 
Domingo mahogany at that.” : 

He pulled out a roll of bills and counted 
them off. “That's fifty dollars. Ill give 
you a check for the other three hundred.” 

“Make it out to father,” said the boy. 

“Ralph, what does this mean?” asked 
Mrs. Sedgwick, bewildered. 

“Tt means, mother’—he seized her 
around the waist, laughing—“you are al- 
ways wishing for our ship to come in, but 
our luck came when the ship went out!” 


“It 





Some Detective 
(Continued from page 18) 


“No! Remember your promise.” 

“H’m—that’s so—well, have it your own 
way.” 

“Much obliged, Sergeant. Good day!” 

EARD the news, Knots?” 
“Nope, what about?” 

“Larry Gill’s workin’ in Rowan’s nights 
and Saturdays. The boss says the bur- 
glary story was a joke.” 

“That’s good !” 

“And what do you think—Larry asked 
Mr. Rowan while I was there if he 
wouldn’t give me his first week’s wages, 
because I’m the treasurer of the A. A., 
and he owes us for some tickets.” 

“Larry’s all right, ain’t he?” 

“You bet! And say—Sergeant Stinson 
Says we won’t have to pay for the extra 
cops at the Thanksgiving Day game if 
we'll let him bring the scouts along to 
help keep the crowd back—that’s what I 
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came to see you about.” 


“Guess they'll be glad to go all right— 
a quarter’s more than some of ’em can 
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HELPFUL SUPPLIES FOR YOUR TROOP 


CONVENIENCES FOR SCOUTS AND THEIR LEADERS | 


Listed below are a number of suggestions which will be of interest 
to the business-like scout troop which takes pride in possessing up- 
to-date, efficient machinery for the conduct of its affairs. 














Scout Master’s Troop Record Book 


Printed Forms in Loose Leaf Binders 


These books will prove a great saving of time of Scout- Troop Stationery 
master, Assistant and Troop Scribe. Didetadl te Gedae 
No. 3516. Loose-leaf khaki three ring binder with cover 
stamped in gilt, size 8% x 11 inches, with record blanks There are five styles of two- 
sufficient for the average troop for one year and consist- color troop letterheads which 
ing of the following: Individual Application Blanks for we can print with your own 
Membership, Transfer Blanks, Assistant Scoutmaster’s ae Good quality bond 
Blanks, Blanks for Merit Badges, Sheets for Record of Mpreing. q y 
Attendance and Dues, Individual Scout Records, Cash paper. We also print your troop 
Record Sheets, Monthly Report Sheets, Certificates of number and meeting address on 
Se Passed, Advancement Record Sheets. me envelopes to match. 
RIN ge has wes 6s 6 ECR BEM a a.rh ghd OA AS OR OAS . 
. : parigh NOTE THESE PRICES 
No. 3518. Black Cowhide Record Book. Those wishing aye 
a book of better quality than No. 3516 will appreciate a at © < 
this number which also has extra fine index guides with ae analy ee Pe ee 
: ry Note Sheets: 
coneee tabs. Express collect. Es ethnes Apna $4.50 50.... 125 500.... 1.75 1000.... 2.50 
Binders, Blanks and Guides, Separately Envelopes : 
All of the blanks, index guides and binders may be purchased yr... ene 500.... 1.50 1000.... 2.50 


separately as follows: . 
Blanks, le each; 90c per 100; binders, $1.25 and $3.00; guides, - Send for samples of sheets and envelopes. 
lc and 4c each. 











Promotion Certificates 





For mae and 8 Class — Holiday Greeting Cards 

Scout leaders will appreciate these cer- 
tificates which may be used to stimulate en ae ae Scout Magazine Binders 
boys to push on systematically from tender- Very attractive Christmas and For Boy’s Life and Scouting 
foot to second-class rank. Suitable for New Year Cards bearing Scout mes- 
framing. Sise 8} x 11 inches, on heavy ny ——o me we a No. 3089—The best method yet invented 
ee: ee — Corie: 0. Som for preserving magazines in convenient 
Number 3111. For Second Class Scouts. ferent wordings. form for the library table. Stiff board 
Number 3112. For First Class Scouts. covers. BOYS’ LIFE stamped in genuine 
Singly 3c. Per dozen 30c. 50 or more gold leaf on cover and on back. Issues 
each 2c. ; Some of the Messages: ezsily inserted and removed; not mutilated 

No. FI sce mor = semi CERTIFI. (A) A Thousand Good Christmas lye. 4. eR agi ad 8 ae 
CATE. Pocket size 3 inches by 5 inches. Wishes Are Marching Your “i a tae eae ae! 

y 2 inches , No. 3090. Same, for SCOUTING. 
Hand-drawn border design, printed in black = Sean, si vicp skins sdhcnvsiossates $1.00 
on distinctive red card. . Requirements for (B) I Am Wishing You A Merry No. 3091. Common Sense Binder. A prac- 
Second-class Scout on reverse side...... le Christmas That Will Last tical but less expensive binder. 

No. 3016. SECOND-CLASS CERTIFI- Through All the Year. Stiff board covers. BOYS’ LIFE stamped 
CATE. Printed in two colors on blue card. in genuine gold leaf on front cover. 
Has requirements for First-class Scout on (C) I Am Only One of Many Scouts | OE ESET et SO Ee Oe 60c 
NGO, Mad nn0 a asia 6.od chi baikaden ce Ic Who Are Wishing You Christ- No. 3092. Same, for SCOUTING. 

No. 3017. FIRST-CLASS CERTIFI- mas Happiness. Di Si rienschnnah vas tipi 60c 
CATE. Printed in red and blue on white Send for .illustrated circular. 
card. Bears information regarding Merit 
Badges on reverse side................. Ic 
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; Through College on Nothing 
a Year 


(Continued from page 18) 


neglect my studies for fear of the faculty, 
and I did not dare neglect my work for 
fear of the treasurer. 

Somehow, it was one long fight with 
and against myself to stay in. While I 
was doing my work, I worried about my 
lessons, and while I was studying, I wor- 
ried about money. Of the two, however, 
it was the money question that worried 
me most. This was so because I knew 
that if I had the time I could get up my 
studies, but with all the time in the world, 
wthout a job, I could not earn the money 
I absolutely had to have, for there was a 
limit to what I could do in the Pressing 
Establishment. 

But somehow the days passed and we 
ran into the feverish week of mid-year 
examinations. I managed to pass them, 
but had nothing to spare. 





Wirt the beginning of the second 
term troubles came back, if I can 
be said to have forgotten them at all. 
There was still a heavy balance due on 
my first term’s bill from the treasurer, 
but I had moved to. the campus and was 
beginning to feel comfortable. One day 
when I came back after my rounds I found 
waiting for me the treasurer’s second-term 
bill. Those bills are made out for the 
entire term’s expenses.” It was like a 
letter from the Black Hand. It simply 
knocked the spots out of me. It called 
for about one hundred and _ thirty-seven 
dollars. This in addition to what I al- 
ready owed !—and not counting incidentals. 
It gave me a queer feeling; you know it, 
the feeling you have when your Adam’s 
apple is beginning to choke you. 

I sat and ser | at the wall. It offered 
no consolation. I started to do a little 
bookkeeping—all told, I owed in Princeton 
about two hundred dollars; and incidentals 
for the next four months would amount 
to at least thirty or forty dollars more. 
To stay in college and break even I would 
have to earn two hundred and thirty dol- 
lars. I felt at that time that twenty-five 
cents an hour was good pay. At this rate, 





* Notr.—I have the permission of the student 
who is here telling his story to print the record 
of his freshman expenses as taken from his diary. 
This record is particularly interesting when com- 
pared with the minimum statement of expenses 
as estimated in the university catalogue. That 
statement, which excludes certain laboratory fees, 














You boys can’t be digging down in your 
pockets every so often for tire money. 


This is the reason why Blue Streak 
Bicycle Tires are so popular. They last. 

And what's more, they cost less than 
most tires. 

Because we make but one brand of bicycle tires 
—Blue Streaks. We have put all our time and thought 
on this one brand. We have cut out the waste that 
heretofore existed in tire manufacturing. 

We sell direct to your dealer—there is no third or 
fourth person to add his share of profit to the price 
now asked of you. These are some of the reasons 
you can buy Blue Streaks today for $2.50. 

Into every Blue Streak Tire goes all the goodness 
and quality we know how to put into it. 

Blue Streaks are handsome tires, too. They add 
to the beauty of your bike. And speed! Well, that's 
one reason they are called Blue Streaks. — 

Ask the other fellows what they think of Blue 
Streaks. You will find they are the tires for you. 

You can get Blue Streaks from any reliable bicycle 
tire dealer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 








$950 
Each 



























apparatus deposits, books, hall dues, clothes, room 
furnishings, incidentals, traveling and vacation ex- 





penses, calls for $384. This student’s statement 
includes absolutely every item of expense from 
the time of his entrance in September until Au- 
gust of the following year. It should be remem- 
ered that he received a reduction on his tuition 
and board, but his statement given below includes} 
every item that he actually paid out in that 
period. 






Looks and shoots just like 
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real rapid fire military guns. Every revolu 
of the crank fires a shot. 


“BIG DICK” 


shoots 36 wooden bullets with one loading. The 
greatest gun ever made, 9 inches high, 23 inches 
long—strong, sure and durable. 


Price, $2.50 
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Dept. C. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
“Makers of the World’s Best Games” 
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Tuition, room-rent, and board........... $191.00 
TentOQRe: ovis isp ieae ks eeneed Like baa 
Laundry (sent most of it home)......... 2.79 
Clothing (including shoes, haberdashery, 

CO) 0k vb tebikewane dnd tad paden saben 4.20 
Carf6te cis coeccs -40 
Candy, ete. ....... ole > we .90 
Spreads and lunches.......... = 3.85 
Postals and ‘stamps. ..........cccscssess 3.40 
Athletic dues and goods (including basket- 

ball shoes, basket-ball suit, etc.)...... 10.85 
AmupGQneewne. i fekc Sisus sas bead cs eeen ee 5.0 
Medical expenses .ciocee ove sevccsecceces 4.15 
Traveling. expenses 6.00... esescccsesecs 21.88 
Fura a0xts-cis ak case assbictnn books 20.93 
SuamOHOE hss bin nskossceessse tase ens ct 27.10 

TED suit stad die pas-setevddbeceeneukerd $320.90 
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“Please 
can I keep 
the whole jar of 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER” 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. 
Ask your dealer 








Camp Fire Cocoa 
This year more than 15,000 
Boys and Girls sold our output 
of CAMP FIRE COCOA. 


Profits from $5 to $8.80 on 
each order. 


Write for circular sad letters 
from the boys and girls. 


All canisters of Cocoa ordered 
and unsold may be returned. 


We pay all express charges. 


No money needed—we ask a 
letter of introduction from your 
minister or a banker or leading 
merchant in your town. That 
is all. 

All who use CAMP FIRE 


COCOA pronounce it the 
best Cocoa they have ever 
tried. 


Lotos Tea Concern 


Reg.U.S.Pat. Of. 75 Front St. New York City 


















Build an Aeroplane 





C) 
Got oar "about models. parts, orice, ete, Be postpaid 
DDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO, Warren St. & West Broadway, New York 





in the next eighteen weeks I would have to 
put in nine hundred and twenty hours’ 
work. That meant fifty-one hours a week, 
or pretty nearly nine hours a day—ex- 
cluding studies. Do you wonder at my 
seeing red? I didn’t like the prospect! 

That statement which the principal had 
made when I left for Princeton again came 
back to me: “I’ll give you six months as 
an outside limit.” 


I began to wonder whether he hadn’t 
been too liberal and whether I hadn’t 
stayed too long. When a fellow’s in the 
dumps that way he practically loses what 
little nerve he has—he’s bulldozed by what 
he is up against. All I could do was to 
stare at that balance and wonder what I'd 
do with it. I couldn’t wish it off; I 
couldn’t go away and leave it—the~debt 
would follow me. Well, I felt there was 
no place to go but out—so I went. I 
wanted action. It got so black before my 
eyes I couldn’t see a thing. I went down 
to the gym and played basket-ball for 
three and a half hours, until I was ab- 
solutely exhausted physically; then I went 
home and fell into bed; and I got up in the 
morning feeling fine. 

When in trouble go to the gym. That 
was my rule. You always feel better in 
the morning, anyway. I suppose the bill 
was still just as large, but I didn’t think 
about it. 

(Continued in December Boys’ Lire) 





How to Make an Iceboat 
(Continued from page 44) 


but only fasten with one bolt, then attach 
runner, cardboard, and second chock as 
before. If the runners are not parallel 
the boat will not be speedy, therefore pro- 
ceed as follows: Take — 3 straight batten 
or board edge, cut a “V” shaped notch 
near one end and place it over heel of the 
first runner, mark where heel of opposite 
runner touches batten, and slide it to for- 
ward end of both runners. If the runners 
do not correspond with mark keep shifting 
until they register exactly the same both 
ends, clamp chock to plank and bolt. Be- 
fore removing runners, mark the left hand 
one “P” for port, and always use it on 
this side. Saw off ends of plank and 
round up. Put runners away in safe place 
where nothing can injure the edges. 

Your boat is now completed, ready for 
finishing. To make a shipshape job, all 
parts should be varnished, two coats, but a 
light colored paint makes a neat finish. 
Never paint spars or runners. If not var- 
nished, soak in all the boiled oil the wood 
will take up. The sails can be made at 
home, while the finish is drying, although 
the boat with sail-maker’s sails will be 
much faster. Unbleached muslin may be 
used, but the goods known as “A A Drill” 
are far better. 


If you wish cushions, make them to suit 
yourself, and your outfit is complete, ready 
for assembling, which should be done be- 
fore putting on the ice. : 
Bore a one-half inch hole vertically 
through back bone eight feet from rudder 
post hole, and through center of runner 


lank, fasten together with large carriage 

It, setting nut up with fingers. Place the 
rudder post in position, and with a piece of 
light wire looped around it, measure to 
nearest corner of a chock, then to corres- 
ponding op 
on center 


ite corner, swinging plank 
it until measurements are 
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OFFICIAL 


BOY SCOUT DIARY 


FOR 1917 
READY NOVEMBER ist 


The diary is like a small edition of 
our Scout Manual; in fact, it has 
been called the “Miniature Hand- 
book” since it contains so much 
—and yet different—scout lore. 


ORDER NOW TO BE SAFE 


We'll ship when wanted 


50,000 copies sold last year. Al- 
ways a prized possession. In de- 
mand as a holiday remembrance. 
Useful for scout rallies and dinner 
souvenirs. 


REVISED AND UP-TO-DATE 


FILLED WITH GOOD SCOUTCRAFT 
SOME OF THE FEATURES 


How to Tell Time with Your Hands. 
Boy Scout Eats. Semaphore Code, il- 
lustrated. How to Build a Sun Dial. 
Bandaging. Knots for Scouts to Tie. 
Scouts’ Membership Card and Passport. 
Scout Oath Law and Requirements ex- 
plained. Record of Promotions in the 
Scout Movement. How to tell time by 
the stars. Patrol signs. Whistles and 
hand signals. Boxing the compass. 
Woodcraft and First Aid Hints. 

Information for Pioneer, Associate and 
Veteran Scouts. New signalling hints 
with chart of all the codes. How to 
wear Scout badges and equipment and 
care and washing of uniforms. 


THREE STYLES OF BINDING 


Regular Paper Edition 
15 Cents 


Scoutmaster’s Edition 
Flexible Cloth 25 Cents 


Souvenir Edition 
Limp Leather 50 Cents 


ORDER DIRECT OF 
Department of Equipment and 
Supplies 
BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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equal, bore and fasten ends of side rails to 
plank with the eyebolts, putting a washer 
under the eye. 

Now rig your boat and you are ready 
for the first sail—if the ice is four inches 
thick. As your boat is to give you more 
real fun than anything you ever owned, use 
the greatest care in making and finishing 
each part, and when finished give your boat 
the best of care. If several boys in the 
same neighborhood build these bats, they 
can have all sorts of sport racing, and as 
the boats will all be alike, the winner will 
have to be the best skipper. 








Eagle Scout Got What He 
Went After 


The President has 
approved a recommen- 
dation of Secretary 
Daniels for the desig- 
nation of Goold Nor- 
man Bull, a member 
of Troop 120 and the 
first Eagle scout in 
New York City, for 
one of the unfilled va- 
cancies at large at the 
Naval Academy. Scout 
Bull was appointed by 
Congressman Bennett 

Scout Bull as first alternate can- 
didate for the acad- 
emy and passed the examinations, but the 
principal candidate also passed, so the 
scout had to try it all over again—and 
succeeded in receiving a special recom- 
mendation from the Secretary of the Navy 
himself. Scout Bull is seventeen years old 
—and he knows now that it pays to stick 
to it. 





Answers to Puzzles 


Work ’em out on page 36 first 





A This answer to 
the water pipe puz- 
zle, was sent. by 
Scout Vinton Raw- 


son, Brewster, N. Y. 

Note: Our prob- 
lem said — “The 
lines must not go 











1 2 3 under or through 

other houses than 

wall those they carry 

water to.” Above shows pipes going only 


through houses to which, they carry water. See? 


Dividing the Estate 

Each of the four parts 
are the same shape and 
equal in area. 


* . ” 

The Switching Tale.—First the engine of 
train No, 1 pulls 50 cars on siding B, then the 
engine of train No. 2 pulls the entire train No. 
2 past switch C. The 50 cars on the siding 
then being pulled past switch D on to track A, 
train No. 2 in back of its engine and 50 cars 
of train 1 couple in front, then backed in siding 
B, where the 50 cars are uncoupled. Now 
train No. 2 goes along eastward on track A 
the switches. Train No. 1 backed to the siding 
B, where it picked up the other half of its cars, 
and proceeded westward. 

_ * * 


this figure as directed in the 


' 
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The Nearest Grocery is the 
Health Headquarters of 


Shredded Wheat. 


When purchasing provisions for your outing trips 
lay in a supply of this delicious, muscle-building, 
strength-giving, whole wheat food. 


Ideal for the life of the great outdoors! Morning, noon 
and night it is always fresh and ready to serve. Wherever 
there is a healthy appetite, Shredded Wheat is always welcome. 


It is the food that trainers give their teams—the food that 
produces the best results—it builds the body, keeps the 
stomach clean and the bowels healthy and active. It is the 
ideal food for men and boys who lead active, worthwhile lives. 


Easy to carry, easy to serve—a moment’s heating makes it 
crisp. Delicious with canned fruits or with milk or cream 
alone. Include it in your hiking outfit—it is an important 
item. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 
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“RED DEVIL” TOOLS 
Made Especially for Boy-Mechanics 
who want to get satisfaction and pleas- 
ure out of their work and take pride in 
owning good tools. 

sample “Red Devil” 6 


Send 60c for a 
fica ie pace Sob. Pu 
free. 
SMITH & HEMENWAY CO. 
Incorporated : 


103 Chambers St., New York City 
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Real Raci 
for Boys and Gir 


GivenS 





Runs 60 Miles on 
one Gallon of Gasoline 





Climbs 
Hills Easily’ 


Auto 









1 We, 


AN 
’ od 








Extra Presents 
Given to 
Members 




















Join the Home Life Club 


ORGANIZED for promoting industry and courage among boys and 
girls—it has thousands of wembers in every state in the Union all 
working for a common good, The motto—encourage the boys and girls, 
let them have an object in life, but reward them for their efforts. 
Mothers and fathers should back up their boys and girls and help them 
earn some of these wonderful presents. They can be had without cost. 
So now we make our banner offer of the year—an opportunity to secure 
a real au and other presents without cost. Read about it. 


The Auto Racer 


has a 5-horse power gasoline engine which runs 60 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. You can speed her up to 25 miles an hour and ride over the 
roughest roads and steepest hills. Notatoy. Willdoanything a full 
sized car will do, and is big enough for two people to ride in. Learn 
to drive it in 15 minutes, 

Don’t you want to be the proud boy or happy girl driving your own 
car, running errands for mother, going to school in it, visiting your 
friends and delivering newspapers? The envy of all your friends. Then 
just write your name and address on the coupon below and mail it to 
us at once as we are very anxious to tell you all about our wonderful 
plan and we hope you will soon have a Racerfor your very own. 


Extra Presents 


In addition to the opportunity of winning this Racer, each active con- 
testant will be given just the things that boys and girls want—cash 
rewards, tennis rackets, flashlights, steam engines, watches, jewelry, 
dolls, china sets, etc.—you to select them yourself. This contest is open 
to every boy and girl in the United States except those living in the 
— districts of the City of Chicago. It will close December 12, 1916. 

n case of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded the tying contestants. 


Just as soon as we receive your coupon, we 
1,000 FREE VOTES will start you in the contest with 1,000 Free 
Votes, and will immediately send you our easy plan, with complete 
instructions and descriptive matter. So write today! 


This Coupon Is Good For 1,000 Votes 


HOME LIFE AUTO CLUB, Dept. 
Chicago, Il. 


642 N. LaSalle Street, 
Please send me your EASY PLAN for helping me get the 4 UTO 
RACER without cost, and credit me with 1,000 Free Votes. 











Name 





St. or R. F.D. 





__Siate 





Town 





EARN MONEY for YOURSELF! 


Make commissions selling our doors, sash and inside 
from catalogue to carpenters, contractors and 

builders. Millions of dollars’ worth sold this way yearly. 
Any boy can do it. Men like to 

help you make money. They like such enterprise. This 
business for boys. Be the first in re town. 


No experience n 


is a new 


Write today for catalogue, absolutely free, an 
ticulars. Not a penny req 


Ww. 
4611 West 12th Street 


No obligations. 
H. & G. A. GARDNER, Dept 16, 





\Oy-y:F\'2) ON EVERY HIKE 


u'll find the Leedawi the best 
guide to follow. ‘ 
Ask your dealer for the 

Leedawl—the only 
yore Jewelled Compass at $1.00. 










full par- The Compass, The Sign Post 


of the World. ; 
Gompanies Rognesters |, 
he 







Instrument 
CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of Scientific Instrurrents of 





RAISE PIGEONS 


It’s lots of fun keeps you 
Our Jumbo Pigeons are the envy 


money. 


of all the boys and gir 
free illustrated, instructive book. 
Providence Squab Co., Dept. D, Providence, R. 1. 


CASH paid for butterflies, in- 
sects, every year, for art work. 
Beginners. Folder free. 


SINCLAIR 
Box 244, D-79, Los Angeles, Cal. 


in pocket 
Send for large 
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Cheating The Flames 


(Continued from page 18) 


ried off to waiting ambulances, I realized 
that I must know their exact condition. I 
was not long in finding this out, however, 
for presently other men of the Rescue 
Company brought pulmotors from the 
truck in which they carried their equip- 
ment and, with these effective instruments, 
it was only a few minutes before all four 
men were revived enough to permit them to 
be taken to the hospital. 

Then with these details. and others that 
I gathered, I hurried back to the Morning 
Mail. office because it lacked but a half 
hour of midnight. For an hour after that 
I pounded away at my typewriter, grind- 
ing out my first big fire story. I wrote 
madly page after page of copy which the 
copy boys seized and rushed to “Boss” 
Watkins’ desk. And when I finally fin- 
ished I was half afraid to face the wise old 
city editor, for, although I had done my 
best, I had a vague feeling that the story 
was not all that it should have been. 
wondered nervously whether it would be 
my last story for the Morning Mail. 

But my fears were allayed gna | by 
“Boss” Watkins, who came to my desk, 
the copy still in his hands. 

“Well, son,” he said, “you surely wit- 
nessed some fire. It must have been a 
corker. And you didn’t write a half bad 
story about it either, all things considered. 
You want to learn a little more about the 
Fire Department, though. I'll tell you 
what you do. Whenever you can find time, 
go browsing about among the firemen, 
learning all you can about their method; 
of fighting fires and everything else that 
you can pick up. Specialize on fires, here- 
after, and I'll let you write more big fire 
stories. That will relieve Davis of a lot 
of work, who, by the way, is at the Ben- 
son Hospital with a badly cut head, but 
not in a serious condition, thank goodness.” 





IN MEMORIAM 
Scour ALLEN SCHEIDINGER, 
Troop 8, Tiffin, O. 

Scour Wi11am Lewis, 
Troop 4, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Scour James GREEN, 
Troop 12, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Scour Aten Moore, 
Troop 1, Georgetown, Me. 
Assistant ScoOUTMASTER 
Cuas. J. Graepp, 

Troop 1, Riverside, N. J. 
Scourmaster Timoruy J. O’ConNELL, 
Troop 1, Edwardsville Pa. 
Scourmaster Cuarites M. Tacoart, 
Troop 82, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scour Tueopore E. ScuatzMan, 
Troop 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Wiiu1am R. MrrcHett, 
Memser or Troop CoMMITTEE, 
Troop 1, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Georce W. Foren, 
Scout Council, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Scout Raten NIEtsen, 
Troop 2, Nephi, Utah. 
Scour Rovert Owen, 
Troop 2, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

















Bamcort Was Buimtr sy Homesteap Scouts 


In the September number of Boys’ Lire 
appeared a picture of the Homestead, 
Pa., scouts building a bridge. It was 


| wrongly named “Deaf Scouts.” 
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hall Toy Engineering for Boys Ry 
ning Bd: 
half HERE are more than a hundred different che 
he parts in MECCANO. When these parts were x *% 4" 
roll designed, all the work and thought were put le x4: 
the into them, so that you can build all kinds of models 3| ABXe 
oss” with them by simply following the instructions. These He (=) 
fin- parts cover the whole range of engineering movements. y 
old That is why with the same parts you can build a Loom 

my which actually weaves neckties and belts in all colors; a 

tory Clock; an Automobile which runs; Great Cranes which 

a raise big loads; Bridges, Towers, Elevators, and many 

| be other models that are great sport for boys. And they ail 

work in a perfect manner. 
ay MECCANDO is a “Box of Treasures.” The key to this 
” Treasure Box is the MECCANO Manual of Instruction. 

wit It illustrates 326 splendid models, and makes everything 

— so clear that any young boy can build them all without 

bad study. And when he has done this, he can invent and 

voll build all kinds of new models. This Manual is free with 

the every MECCANO outfit. Gj 

you 

. MECCANO OUTFITS 


= FROM $1.00 TO $36.00 


hat 


Tre- To add to the charm of MECCANO, there are Clock- 
fire work and Electric Motors which run the models, and give 
lot life to them. Each one is a master type—as perfect in 
en- design and quality as money and knowledge can make it. 
but Get the MECCANO Prize Model Book—it tells you all 
38.” about them. 

WARNING—No outfit is genuine unless it bears the 
. trademark MECCANO. If you do not see the name, 


refuse to take it. 











Get This 
facang Superb $1,000 Prize Contest 




















poet B k F Have You Got an Entry Form? 
Each year there is a big MECCANO 
We want to place this unique book in the hands of Prize em with a first cash prize of 
every boy in America. It is crowded with prize-winning $250.00. new one has Just started. 
models from our last big contest, sent in by brainy Get your entry blank now and win a prize. 
MECCANDO boys from every country in the world. There It’s easy! 
are new Cranes, Bridges and Towers, a fine Helter- 
ae an ordinary a eg and ag of . 
equally ae ——? models, which can only be built J Th 
with MECCAN olmn e 


‘i Rress ng re ‘GET Tas -pntag: Batafe A — of your ‘e 
riends about show them this advertisement; 
then send their names and addresses no ue—with your Meccano Society 


own—and get the book Free. 





We want you to know all about the MECCANO 


M E C te A N Oo C O M Pp AN y P Inc e Society, and to become a member of this world-wide 


brotherhood of b t Ask us t d 
Room 150, 71 West 23rd St., New York City of the MECCANO Magecne,” Ic telle yeu how fe tom. 
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Introducing Manager Mayer’s 
_ World’s Champion ‘Americans’ 


American Model Builder Baseball Team Invented and built by Master 
Henry Munson Mayer, Junction City, Kansas, and awarded first 
prize of $100 cash in our annual contest for original models. 


See that chap sliding third, boys! He’s safe 
all right, but it looks like the second baseman’s 
throw is going to nip that runner diving into 
home. Say, fellows, think what great sport you’d 
have building a baseball nine like this! 


Manager Brown’s “Americans” is only one of 
hundreds of models you can build with the Amer- 
fean Model Builder. You can build guns like 
those that boom on real battlefields; battleships 
and cruisers patterned —_ the big warships ; 
aeroplanes; aer t biles, derricks, 
traveling cranes, and hour other models that 
operate, that go through all the motions of the 
real machines. 


Tell Dad tonight that you want an American 
Model Builder outfit this Christmas. Make sure 
that he remembers the name, boys, because the 
fa a Model Builder is the only one for you. 
t 


The p nt-wi g value of ’em all 


—because it contains 15% more new and novel 
parts than any other outfit, such as real auto- 
mobile wheels, car wheels, truck frames, bolster 
plates, “T’’ strips, ratchet pawls, new gears and 
angle irons. 

















Look Fellows 
Electric Motor Included 


With at $2.00 
Sets and up 





Not a toy, but a real motor that will oper- 
ate the models you build with your American 
Model Builder outfit. It has three- pole, arma- 
ture, spring tension brushes, form *wound 
coils, stands 3%” high by 24%” over shaft, has 
start, stop and reverse switch. Can be cper- 
ated on dry cells or on city current through our 
inexpensive transformer. 

















—because you can build more practical work- 
ing models, models that go through all the op- 
erations of the real machines. And that’s half 
the fun, fellows—running the models after you 
build ’em! 

—because the American Model Builder a. bullt to 
last. It contains not a single | gs of flimsy wood, tin 
or iron. Every part is made of the highest « grade brass 
and cold-rolled steel, double-plated. 

—and because a real electric motor, as explained in 
the panel to the left is included with sets at $2 


and up. 
Fathers and mothers! 


Here is the toy your boy needs. The aeosttomn’ bat 
Builder contains a “the major parts used in 
engineering and is based on correct mechanical. — 
ciples. It will teach your boy to think constructively, 
festering his inventive ‘> creative genius. It will 
keep him quietly amused for hours. 


Ask your dealer 


show you the new sets of the American Model 
Builder and the new instruction book containing dozens 
of new models never before built with a construction 
) i. will also give you a booklet Lat yy the new 


fea 

Model 3 Builder write us and we will send catalog and 
— information with name of dealer who can sup- 
ply you. 


THE AMERICAN MECHANICAL TOY COMPANY, 21! FIRST STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 















Get in the Big Prize 
Contest for new Mod- 
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Write us for details. 
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The Big Thing 
(Continued from page 6) 
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Scout Stories—The Real Thing 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


These are stories of adventure by wilderness, lake and stream. The char- 
acters in them are Scouts, and they solve difficulties by Scout Law and 
woodcraft. An officer of the Boy Scouts of America said recently that 
one of these books is “the best Scout story ever written.” Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.00 net, each. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 
Gk ~ouk Aae Yelaek Chaoeede The story of a’tenderfoot in a Scout camp who got a wrong start, but 


chances of victory. But last night, the Saally satan 
captain of the team came to my house. THE BOY SCOUTS ON SWIFT RIVER 


“Dr, Andrews,’ he said, ‘I would like Three seasoned Scouts take a tenderfoot on a difficult trip. 
to take the responsibility for breaking the out to have more grit than they expected. 
ayn THE BOY SCOUTS ON LOST TRAIL 


“He didn’t say that he had done it, onl 
that he would p Miser the eos ede s A party from ‘“Woodcraft Camp” hunts for a long lost Indian trail 
and finds a mystery in the North woods. 


I put him on probation and let the other 
THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


four play. One of them made the touch- 
down which gave us the victory.” Some- A winter in the woods, and how a New York newsboy proved himself 
of good Scout mettle. 


one.started to cheer, but the Doctor held 
up his: hand. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
PUBLISHING CO., 


most cherished ambitions. for the good of 
the team. But Glenwood men have al- 
ways stood true to the test.” He paused, 
and the boys watched him expectantly. 
“Two days ago,” he continued finally, 
“someone broke the fountain on the King 
campus. It was done by one of five boys, 
all good football players, among them the 
captain of the team. I threatened proba- 
tion to the five members, which if put into 





He turns 


“Do you see why I’m telling you this?” 
he asked, “The captain of your team took 
the blame on himself so that Ned Haw- 
thorne and the others could play against 
Fairview. To-day we have written an- 
other tradition in Glenwood’s history; we 
have added another name to our list of 
captains who have done the big thing.” 

And then, in the momentary silence 
which ensued, the boys suddenly realized 
that Dick Stevens, although he had not 
played, had really won the big game with 
Fairview. 


925 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE PENN 

















PEANUT—CUB REPORTER 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


A Boy Scout’s life and advent- 

ures on a newspaper. Colored 

illustration by Frank T. Merrill. 
320 pages. $1.00 net. 


A rattling newspaper story with Peanut as the 
q (Continued from page 8) central character—he who has figured so prom- 
inently in the authors four Boy Scout books. 

“Ye never hit no flyin’ turkey with an 
arrer,” denied the other two in a breath. 
For answer the younger lad ran to the 

{ still form.of the gobbler, and raising it 

' with difficulty, triumphantly showed the 

' broken end of an arrow sticking from the 

bird’s side. 

: “I never expected to hit it flying,” he 
explained honestly. “I knew .the floek|' 





Beall Get These 
remiums 

They are given in addition to the 7 
cash commissions we pay our Boy 
Partners for representing us ‘in 
their towns. Any boy 8 to 16 
years old can do the work. Does 


not interfere with school. Write 
today for full particulars. 


THE EDITORIAL 
214 Broadway, South Whitley, Ind. 


The Wild Gobbler 










The title of the other books 
of this series are 


THE BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
DISMAL SWAMP 


BOY SCOUTS IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 




















: roosted somewhere near here; and: was The story of a hike over the Franconia % ‘ 
waiting for them to feed along up the hol- and Presidential Ranges 
> low so that a chance might come to shoot 
; an arrow in among them. Then you fel- BOY SCOUTS OF THE AID WS Classy Class Pins 
lows rushed from cover and the gobbler WILDCAT PATROL Attract p aiention. excite admira- 
xn, workmanship, mate- 





came over the brush and I let ‘fly at 


him.” 

“Ye done well,” said- John Lasher, -giv- W. S. : WILD E COMPANY 
ing the other a-hearty slap on the ‘back. 120 Boylston Street, Boston 
“Wish P’'d took more of a shine‘to hear- 

in’ "bout that idee of yourn other day.” ~ 
“Dumb fool’s luck,” grumbled Buck 


No. 46 rial all high grade. ee > two 
colors, hard enamel, 
wt. on silver plate, $.15 each, $50. ‘on. Get 
CATALOG. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
91 So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 






























Jones. He was loth to own that’ he had a 
underestimated the city boy. SCOUT MASTERS: 
“It was a lucky: hit,” admitted the victor Enclose ten cents postage stamps 

generously... “Here is, a score I made at for sample copies of Educational 

archery in Central Park, but it is nothing Booklets that will assist you in teach- 

to hitting a turkey on the fly,” and he ing the scouts punership.. thrift and selling ie PTT) 
‘ drew forth a paper he had wished to show|| ™many other. practical’ things which rene, A a ‘in your “club, 
i on-a previous occasion. a gree “ee in boy A, for quantities. Catalogue — Se 
§ +, é and sta or better citizenship ARTHUR MFG. CO., Box E, He, N. Y. 
E Silently’ the "long - shanked —mouritain Simple‘ lessons in the study of Corn, 3 








youths peered at the score and had ‘its mys- 
teries explained to them:'*And‘ then the 
Lasher boy held out a grimy palm. - 


Pigs, ‘Poultry, Soil, Flies, Sanitation 
and Right . Living. ; 
Agricultural Extension Department 


Yentevine ——— = PLAYS ase - 
ma Ba Mosologs. Spiscen Dette 


Commencement Man 


“ ” 7 m 
t a he ‘said, and that grip meant International Harvester Company helps and suggestions. Stale ene 
riends : of New Jersey, (Inc.) Minstrel Material, Make-up Gvods, Large cai 
‘ . Denison & Co., Dept. 18 wchicage 


Chicago . 








Y And although Buck ‘Jones did not _offer 
f to shake hands, thereafter he had nothing 
to say against the city boarder, .and for 








pe pn tal She 7 Var..Complete to appli- 


Buck that was a great concession. 
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The Cave Scout 


a eT NK (Continued from page 14) 


said that it takes something more than 
just figuring up our blessings to make us 
really happy—and that this is something 
scouts ought to have learned, for tley 
are pledged to do at least one good turn 
every day. Well, now, I guess you know 
what I was driving at. 























With 
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‘THERE is just one difficulty, and that 
is that some of us think we have to 
do something big to make people happy. 
It’s a cinch to make ple feel good. 
Nine times out of ten all that is necessary 
is a little thoughtfulness or politeness. 


“Say, Mr. Cave Scout, why wouldn't 
it be a good scheme for all of us to make 
up our minds right now to have more of 
the thankfulness we’ve been talking about 
to be thankful for next year than we have 
to-day?” 

That’s a dandy idea. Why not start in 
right now? And is there anybody better 
to begin on than our parents and our 
scoutmasters? What can we do, I won- 
der, that would make them happy? 

Oh, there are a thousand things that 
can be done! One of the hardest is to 
tell “ages parents or your scoutmaster how 
much you appreciate what they are doing 
for you. But it seems to me each one of 
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To the Game in No Time 


That’s what a boy likes—to keep pace with the wind. 
us ought to find some way of his own. 


E 
The real red-blooded boys, the out-of-door boys, Let’s see if some of you haven’t some sug- 
find this the ideal bicycle month. [| | gestions. 


i THT HLT } 
MUU 




















Cracky, that ought to work! + 

“And I’ve got a scheme, too. Dad 
likes to have his paper to look at before 
breakfast but the boy who brings it al- 
ways leaves it between the pickets of the 
fence way down by the sidewalk. How 
would it be if I made it my job to get 
the paper every morning and put it in a 
certain place on the library table where 
he can find it without any trouble?” 

Good stuff! 

“I guess the best thing I can do for my 
scoutmaster is to keep from talking out 
loud in meeting. By jiminy, I won’t do 
it again this year, not even if I bust!” 

“And I zi 

But hold on here, we can’t take time - 
to hear the scheme of every one of you, 
much as we would like to. I’ve just been 
—. enough of you shoot off so as to 
give the rest a good idea as to how to go 
about it. You can talk this scheme over 
at your troop meetings later on if you 
like. 


lB 

= = “Well, Cave Scout, our basement is al- 
ie? Let the wind blow and the air grow chill! With properly (=| | ways in pretty bad shape, and it seems 
= equi d bicycles they feel like y ‘ : =, | to me I could show Dad and Mother that 
= ee ee 7 3 heen 5! | I care something about them if I tackle 
E And boys know that a properly equipped bicycle must have the || | the job of keeping it in first class condi- 
= tion, carrying out the ashes and piling the 
= wood.” 











The Brake that Brought the Bike Back. 


It doubles the pleasure of cycling _ really ride all day, but coast only 
and halves the pedalling—it gives half way. 


the rider positive control—stops Free to live boys! A gold plated 


the wheel in its own length. “ Joy Boy” stick pinif you will give us 
the name of your nearest bicycle dealer. 


The steepest hill can be coasted The New Departure Mfg. Co. 
down with safety and ease—you Bristol, Conn. 
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Visit National Scout Headquarters THE PLUMB SCOUT AXE **@ AY, Mr. Cave Scout, you’ve been 


pumping us fellows pretty hard 
WHEN YOU'RE IN NEW YORK about things we are thankful for. Now, 
Soute ond aly betes on aeeely & what have YOU got to be thankful for?” 
ieee al Aaeian te the deco Ses You just bet I’ve got something to be 
Boy Sc fA the f Fifth go g to 
Avenue Building, at the corner of West 23rd thankful for. But I’don’t think I'll tell 
Street and Fifth Avenue. _ s you what it is. If you'll let me off maybe 
wae Sepemags Os Rysipment, and Sup next time we get together I'll tell you a 






Look for the Plumb 

















oy be ghd g ——-? eich eee be of = trade-mark on the story about a man named Larry the Brute 
terest, and to send free of delivery charges Official Scout Axe. —or maybe it was Pig-Eye Kelly. Any- 
a alee ass onan senate duane: eat RE 9 Pit aga $1.00 || W892 whichever one it was, he shot an- 
A.M. until 5:00 P.M. except Saturdays ieee Glineat tamaar aaeaae nnn other tow Fight through en gissard 
when the closing hour is |: - M, At National Head and all hard t ~ Swa ou e hole wi a ramr 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA FAYETTE R. PLUMe, Inc. But we'll have to wait until the Decem- 
Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Avenue Philadelphia, ber confab for that. 
New York City Makers of the famous Plumb Anchor BrandTool Toe. Cave cove 
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SIGMUND EISNER FACTORIES 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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ESTABLISHED 1884 


Now the Largest Plant in the World 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF UNIFORMS 


Employs 5,000 People 


Each part of Uniform is stamped 
with the official seal of the 


BOY SCOUTS &> 
of AMERICA 


We Manufacture Uniforms for 
BOYS’ ORGANIZATIONS OF ALL KINDS 
AGENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 





If none in your town, arrangements may be made with : 
SIGMUND EISNER soysccutsof America 
: MANUFACTURER OF 
U. S. Army and National 


Guard Uniforms 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Salesrooms 


103 FIFTH AVENUE 























ys! Do these Stunts | 
with Electricity— 


AKE a motor that will lift a 200-pound 
man, and magnets that pick up objects. 
Wire in electric door bells and electric lights 
in yourhome. Operate toys and models with 
electricity. Do over a hundred stunts that 
are being done every day by grown-up elec- 
trical engineers. You can make many inter- 
esting and exciting experiments, too, when 
you have an 


ERECTOR 


ELECTRICAL SET 


There's no fun like electrical experimenting, boys! And it's fun 
that is worth while. Think of great men like Franklin, Morse and 
Edison who experimented with electricity. The telegraph—the elec- 
tric light—the telephone, are all the results of electrical experi- 
menting. 

I 1 You gain valuable knowledge while you play with the Erector 
1 Solenoid Electrical Set that may be worth many dollars to you later. This 
1 Soft Iron Yoke splendid set is more than a toy, and is the most complete combina- 
1 Galvanometer tion of electrical apparatus ever gotten together. 

2 Coils Electrical The powerful motor which you can make with this set will operate 
forward or backward by attaching it to the Reverse Base. The speed 
can be controlled by using the Control Switch. You can have great 
fun with this motor by operating mechanical toys, electric trains and 
Erector models with it. 

The book, “Elementary Electricity,"" which comes with each set, is very 
clearly written and illustrated by pictures showing details of many easy stunts. 
It will give you an excellent knowledge of the secrets of electricity and show 


the way to the greatest fun you ever enjoyed. i 
When you own an Erector Electrical Set, you also can join in the big fun of 


Toy Engineering 


VERY boy who owns an ERECTOR ELECTRICAL SET 
—ERECTOR, “the toy-like structural steel”—or 
BRIK-TOR, “The Toy for Young Architects”—is 
eligible for free membership in The Gilbert Institute 

of Erector Engineering. 
Win Fame, Degrees of Honor and other Rewards like 
real Electrical Engineers! First you become an “Erector 





See What This Complete 
Set Contains 


Motor Parts Pendulum Stand 
Reverse Base 
Control Switch 
Multi- geared 
Motor Box 
Electrophor Wire 
Condensator Electric Light 
Glass Plate Outfit 
1 Ebonite Rod 


Also Gear Wheels, Pinions, Rods, Collars, 
etc.—and the completely illustrated book, 
“Elementary Electricity.” 











“The Toy for Young 


Architects” Engineer,” then “Erector Expert Engineer,” and finall 


Brik-tor is a 
brother of Erector. 
You all know that 
Erector is the toy 
which enables you to 
build all kinds of ma- 
chinery, buildings, 
bridges, battleships 
and hundreds of 
things. Make these 
models even more 
like the real things 
with Brik-tor. 

“Brick-in” the 


reach the highest degree of “Erector Master Engineer.” 
A handsome Diploma is awarded to you as you win each 
Degree, and other rewards accompany the two higher 
degrees. 

e sure to see one of these Erector Electrical Sets and 
the Instruction Book at your toy store! Any boy will like 
this fascinating fun. Start right in to win the Degrees of 
Honor and a prize in the $5000 Prize Contest. And learn 
while you're having lots of fun! 


Send for FREE Copy of ERECTOR TIPS 


Erector Tips, my boys’ magazine, tells all about my toys, Erector Toy 
Engineering and the $5000 Prize Contest. 

I'll send you a copy of the November issue, and also my big book, 
“How To Become a Master Engineer’’—just fill in the attached coupon 
and mai! it to me now. 











side-walls, chimneys, 
and foundations of P 
your buildings—the Y 
brid d the piers. Make hand itil: Shots esas ae 4 

ridges, and the piers. ake handsome bric ouses, churches, ar- 4 
mories, forts and railroad stations! 45000” Prize Offer MAIL THIS “The A. C. Gil 

Each set of Brik-tor contains several hundred parts—bright red 500 Prizes—AU) for COUPON Ss bert Co., 
bricks, slate ones for roof effects, white pieces for trimmings, and doors ¢ 128 Fox St., 
and windows. A handsome book of instruction, in colors, shows many New Haven, Conn. 
fine models you can build. 

Get your set of Brik-tor, become a member of The Gilbert Institute 
of Erector Engineering—enter the Brik-tor prize contests. Price of 
Brik-tor set, $5.00—in Canada, $7.50 
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